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[Important to Booksellers and Librarians. 


‘“* A very useful and reliable assistant in our business.”—J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. 


** One of the most time-saving and profitable instrumentalities used by the trade.” 
-~AMERICAN NEWS Co 


‘*The most useful work for reference we have ever had for general use in the trade.” 
—LEE AND SHEPARD. 


**Not a day passes that we do not consult it many times,""—A. D. F. RANDOLPH & CO. 


THE 


Publishers Trade-List Annual 


For 1887 (Fifteenth Year). 


Large 8vo, about 3000 pages. With Duplex Index. Cloth, $2.00. 


The Trade-List Annual for 1887 contains : 
The latest CATALOGUES OF AMERICAN PUBLISHERS, contributed by themselves 
and arranged alphabetically by the firm-names. 
2. A complete list by author, title, and subject of all books recorded in the Pustisy 
ERS’ WEEKLY from July, 1886, to June, 1887. 
3. The “ EpucationaL CataLoGcue” for 1887, which is used by the entire trade and 
educational interests as the most representative reference-list of School-books. 

The above Lists, all bound in one volume, present in their combination so con- 
venient and time-saving a working-tool as to make it indispensable to every one who 
has any interest in the purchase and sale of books. 

In view of the New Annual Catalogue, the full reprint of the PuBLISHERS’ WEEKLY 
full-title record is omitted ; but, in its place, the brief three-column index is replaced 
by a much more full short-title catalogue of all books recorded between July, 1886, 
and June, 1887. 

The patent “ DupLex InNDex” having given such general satisfaction, we have 
decided to apply it in the future to all copies of the “Annual.” Volumes supplied 
with the “ DupLex INDEX” have the alphabet printed on the concave surface as well 
as on the margin of the page, which enables instantaneous reference, whether the book 
is open or shut. 

t=" Unless special shipping directions are received, copies ready for delivery 
will be despatched by express unpaid. Parties so desiring can have their copies sent 
by mail, or by prepaid book-rate express for 80 cents per copy extra. 


Office of ‘‘THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY,” 
FRANKLIN SQUARE (330 PEARL STREET), 


P. O. Box 943. New York. 
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Communications for the JourNar, exchanges, and edi- 


tor's copies, should be addressed C: A. Currer, Boston | 
have thought it wise to take time by the forelock 


Athenaum, Boston, Mass. 

The editorsare not responsible for the views expressed in 
contributed articles or communications, nor for the style 
of spelling, capitalization, etc., in articles whose authors 
reguest adherence to their own style. 


brary Association proves more and more asuccess, | 
The delighful after-trip extends longer and longer | 


and becomes more agreeable than ever, and if the 


same rate of progress should continue librarians | 


would by and by become a leisure class whose 
year will be one of pleasure rather than of duties. 
Hlowever, there is no fear lest this reductio ad 
absurdum come to pass. Librarians will still be 
hard-worked people to the end of time, and these 


Conferences are really only precautions to make | 
them fresher people and better for their work forthe | 


rest of the year. Librarians who came home after 
the Conference at the Thousand Islands, the hos- 
pitality of Ottawa, or the charming trip along the 
coast, will be the better librarians because of their 
looking in each other's faces, and hearing the sug- 
gestions of each other as to how to better their 
work. More and more library committees will 
see the wisdom of providing for representation 
by their librarians at the Conference, and will feel 
that it is aprofitable course. By and by the prob- 
lem will be where to find hotels large enough, 
and steambcats big enough to accommodate the 
Conference of the future. 


SomE recognition ought to be made beyond the 
mere votes and resolutions of the Conference, to 
the men who for several years now have at much 
sacrifice been doing the hard work of making other 
people's play delightful. It is, of course, largely 
to Mr. Dewey's overpowering energy that the 
success and pleasure of the successive Conferences 
have from the beginning been due ; but of late 
years he has had two most capable helpers in Mr. 
A. F. Brown and Mr, H. E. Davidson, who have 
beenentirely willing to give up their own pleasure 
for the comfort and delight of their associates. Mr. 
Davidson, this year especially, was on the alert to 
an extent beyond praise,and we should be glad 


| to see some movement to acknowledge this 


service of his in some pleasant way. 


THE committee onthe Conference for next year 


by providing a preliminary program which they 
submit for cross-fire of criticism on the part of their 


fellow-members of the A. L. A. It was the gen- 


eral feeling that at this year’s Conference and 


| those for two or three years previous, too n 
Eacu year the Conference of the American Lr | 7 F ree ne 


had been attempted in the way of papers, absorb- 
ing for mere hearing so much of the time of those 
who had come together to compare notes on 
means and methods. The Conference has never 
lacked for talk, and the best thing about it is that 
it has usually been good and seldom pointless 


talk, and there ought to be more opportunity for it. 


Tue long talked of catalog card scheme is 
at last put to practical experiment, and cards 
giving the new books are now being issued. It 
has been necessary to take material at hand rather 
than fresh work, to avoid the cost of type- 
setting as well as printing, but the new cards, 
though they may not be quite as they would 
be if prepared for library use only, will fairly 
test whether there is a real demand of this 
sort, and if such demand should prove to 
exist, the other sets of cards planned for in 
last year’s report of the Publication Section 
will sooner or later be undertaken. Some 
of the other issues of the Section will also 
be ready, it is hoped, this year, so that another 
stride forward will have been taken in coépera- 
tion. But codperation is not possible, unless the 
people who are to be helped really codperate, 
and we hope that all libraries will give to any 
experiment of this sort careful and candid trial, 
so that those schemes which are really helpfal 
may develop to usefulness, and those which are 
really not demanded may have a fair trial and be 
definitely abandoned. 


Mr. HiLp waselected Librarian of the Public 
Library of Chicago on Oct. 15, after avery bitter 
fight of his friends with the politicians, who tried 
to capture the position. Some of the smoke of 
the battle may be seen in the Chicago 7ribune 
of Oct. 15. We rejoice at the result. It is a 
victory of the civil service idea of the promotion 
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of competent subordinates over the spoils doc- 


trine. It is settled forthe present at least that 
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politics shall not run the Public Library in | 


Chicago. 


Wuen, at our late convention, Mr. Harris 


appealed to the modesty of his audience by tran- 
slating Horace’s 

vixere fortes ante Agamemnona 

multi 
into “‘ There lived able librarians before the days 
of the A. L. A.,” he should have continued the 
quotation: 

sed omnes illacrimabiles, 
‘but their schemes are not worth mentioning 


now. 


Mr. Jenner, however, is not one of the heroes | 
marks its books simply to the shelf, 


who lived before Agamemnon. He isthe product 
of anage in which the Library Association 
the United Kingdom was stimulated into life by 
the foundation of the American Library Associa- 
tion, and his plan for sliding bookcases deserves 
It is very well to advise 


serious consideration, 
college and other country libraries to take plenty 
of ground for their buildings ; but in cities we 
have to use small lots, and if Mr. Jenner's scheme 
is really economical it should be adopted. There 
can be no doult that it adds much to the shel! 
room inthe British Museum,-trebling the capacity 
of the rooms it introduced ; 
whereas the introduction of a fixed press, or, as 
we Americans say, bookcase, in the centre of 
each § ft. passage would have only doubled the 
In a library with passages only 6 ft. 


where has been 


capacity. 
wide a case in the centre is an impossibility, 
because it leaves the passages only 2 ft. wide on 
each side, but one of Mr. Jenner's sliding cases 
leaves a passage of 4 ft. 


But is it so economical that its adoption is to 
be recommended in constructing a new building ? 
We think it is in those cases where the closest 
possible packing is a necessity. Let us work out 
the problem arithmetically. A simple diagram will 
show that if the passages left after all the shelves 
are in are to be 3 ft. wide and the book rows ¢ {t. 
wide, so that the stack and the sliding case will 
be each 2 ft. wide, then, if there are two sliding 
cases to each passage-way, there will be with 
only fixed cases 2 rows to every § ft.; with 


fixed and sliding shelves 6 rows to every 9 [t., 
If the book rows 


or a gain of 66 per cent. 


are to be only g in. wide, the fixed stacks give 
rows to 44¢ ft., the sliding stacks 6 rows to 
a gain of 80 per cent. 
to be 4 ft. wide the resulting gains are So per cent. 
Such economies as these are 


ft., 
If the passages left are 


and 94 per cent. 
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worth considering where books accumulate and 
land is dear. There is. of course,a slight draw- 
back in the extra time consumed in pulling for- 
ward the case, but this must be partially, perhaps 
wholly, offset by the saving of time in not hav- 
ing to go so far to find the case. 


Mr. Harris says that the British Museum has 
been able to satisfactorily dispose of an average 


of 30,000 volumes a year. Possibly this may be, 


because they are satisfied with so little. In the 
first place the classification is general. No 


American library, a!though it had no more vol- 
umes in than the 30,000 which the British 
Museum adds each year, would be content to 
have all its works on the useful arts in one un- 
British Museum 
It has no 
This may suit a 


ai 


livided class 


ass. Secondly, the 
listinctive mark for each book. 
library of reference (iho even there it wastes the 


time of those who write slips for books, causing 


| a serious delay if one wishes many works); but it 


| would 


ne ig hbe rho« 


never do in a circulating library where 
charging must be done by the shelf-marks or the 
Now all the libraries but one that 


American Library Asso- 


class- marks. 
the 


ciation are circulating libraries. 


are represented in 


PookMAkT”™ for October says . “ A new idea 
to Wrexham, England. The 
library committee have decided to devote cer- 
of books to be called 


comes us from 
tain shelves to a collection 
the Local Library, and it is to have a special 
catalogue. The 


books on the history, antiquities, zodlogy, botany, 


Local Library will consist of 
and minera's of the neighborhood ; also illustrat- 
ing the trade, manufactures, and mining industries 
of the district, books printed in Wrexham, books 
written by persons connected with the town and 
This *‘ new idea” is an old one 
in America ; several libraries have sich collec- 
tions ; among others we may mention the Lowell 
City Library. It is considered a very important 
feature of the work there to collect for the library 
everything relating to local history ; even pro- 
grams and advertising publications are not 
neglected, but are preserved with care for the 
It 


is far from a new idea in England, as will be seen 


benefit of the future historian or antiquary. 


from one of the papers summarized in the Eng- 
lish Conference reports. Birmingham, Glasgow, 
and Manchester have such collections, ana al- 


lusions to the * local alcove” are so frequent in 
English library reports that we fancy more than 
half of them would be found to have adopted the 
} practice. All libraries in England and America 


' should follow the example, 
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“SOME OTIITER BOOK.” 


BY W. II. BRETT, LIBRARIAN 
IT was, I believe, a Boston man, one 

Howells’ Boston men, who reported a co: 

tion between two clothing merchants on the 


of a Hudson River boat somewhat as follows 


abridge. Speaking of business methods, one says 
“You know, Mr. Rosenthal, it's casy enough t 


+} 


make a man buy the coat you want himt he 
wants a coat, but the thing is to make him buy 
the coat you want to sell him when he don't want 
any coat atall. That's business.” 

In a book-store, he who merely hands you out 
the book you ask for, ties it up, ar 
price, less the customary discount, 
ticular ability, but he who, if the 
for is not in, shows you something 
same line, but better, or, if the book is in, 


thing else of interest in the same connection, or 


suggests something which you hadn't though 
but need, that man is a salesman. 


‘he old Roman /; 


shop. 
circulating library is much nearer the 


Ilistory repeats itself. 


via was the bookseller’s he modern 


} 


<-store 
in its methods of work than its mediaval prede 
cessor, or its contemporary, the Reference Li 
brary. 

One of the problems of its librarian is to supply 
the various demands and needs of its readers from 
a stock which fluctuates and changes as does that 
of the bookseller. 
unavailable to supply the next inquiry as the copy 


The book just issued is as 


just sold from the bookseller's shelf. The book 
asked for being out, his mental! query is, “* What 
A his- 


tory of England or a text-book in geology asked 


else have I which will supply the need ?” 


for, and not on the shelves, it would naturally oc- 
cur to the least experienced assistant to suggest 
anuther; but even in so simple a case it would 
need some knowledge of the books upon the sub- 
ject to suggest a suitable substitute. In the case 
of paraphrastic titles the alternate might not so 
Butler’s “ Land of the 


would suggest other books on India, but 


readily suggest itself. 
Vedas” 
it might be necessary to inquire whether a de- 
scription of the country or its history or some- 
thing about Christian to India 
wanted. The “ River of Golden Sand” 
hardly suggest Burmah, although the “ Land of 
Some titles tell 


missions was 


would 


Desolation” might Greenland. 
nothing. Waller's “Six Weeks in the Saddle” 
might be anywhere else rather than in Iceland, 


for I believe they have neither horses nor roads 


CLEVELAND PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


asked for the “ Region of Eternal 
yne would naturally turnto the Theological 


s), butin vain. It is an 
eum fields of the Caspian. 
10 asked for it might want a book 
that regi or 
oil but that book would be in. 
Mrs. Oliphant’s ** Makers of Florence” 
Is it 
There is 
Is it 
There 


n, he might be inter- 


suppose 
inted, and out, as it is likely to be. 


history which is wanted ? 


“ntine 
* Florence *‘Sismondi.” 


ab 


f each or Geo, E 


or 
Dante or Savonarola? 


iot’s * Romola” fora 


rut 


ture of Florentine life and an account of 


great preacher. Is Florentine art the sub- 


erest? Perhaps a life of Giotto, whom 


Oliphant numbers among the * Makers,’ 
‘s* Michael Angelo” or one of the his- 
ies of the Renaissance or of Italian art would 


want. The inquirer need rarely go 


iway without I know the illustra- 


tions I have used seem commonplace, but they 


fair specimens of the inquiries which are 


are 
made every day. 

It is occasionally necessary to give some other 
book for another reason, as in case one asks for 


M aul 
Roses, or Bancroft, to study the nullification 


iy's England to read about the Wars of 
the 
movement. Sometimes, too, the book asked for, 
although it covers the ground, is clearly not the 
best book for the individual case, as a boy asking 
for one of the larger treatises on chemistry, when 


i brief text-book would serve him better, or for 


elaborate constitutional 
ild find what he wanted in McMaster’s first 


volume, which he might read, while the other he 


history, when he 


surely would not. 

Sometimes, too, in the interest of the fair con- 
sideration of a subject, one may suggest books 
treating it from another point of view, as, for in- 
stan Lingard’s England, as well as the Protes- 
tant historians, or Carey and Thompson on Politi- 


cal E 
One of 


ynomy. as well as Sumner and Fawcett. 
the most valuable tools of the librarian 
list of historical fiction published by the 
Soston Public Library. We all know it and use 
it. Nosmall part of its usefulness lies in what I 
Intended primarily 


he 
is th 


may call its reversible action. 
to suggest to the reader of history such stories, 
poets, or dramas as may illustrate the period 


and the events he is studying, it may be made to 
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serve equally well the not less useful purpose of 
leading those who are already wandering in the 
flowery fields of fiction into the straiter highways 
of history. I believe it more often happens that 
the reader of an historical tale becomes so inter- 
ested in the subject, that he turns to history for 
more information, than that the reader of history 
looks up illustrative fiction. I recall an instance 
in which the interest awakened by Bulwer's 
“Harold” served as the impulse to a course of 
reading in English history, including some of the 
best. 
to the reading of the lives of Richard III., Mar- 
garet of Anjou, and Charles the Bold, and in an- 
other case Dickens’ wonderful picture of Paris 
during the Revolution in his “ Two Cities” led 
to the reading of many books and the acquisition 


In another case ‘‘Anne of Geierstein” led 


of a fair knowledge not only of the revolutionary 
period, but of French history generally. Such 
instances might be multiplied. 

If we consider how largely fiction is drawn 
from our libraries in proportion to history, and 
if we agree that the reading of more history is a 
desirable thing to promote, we have here a field 
for useful work. 

Novels may also suggest the reading not only 
of History, using the term in its broadest sense as 
including also Biography and Travels, but may 
lead off into almost every field of human knowl- 
edge and thought. An interesting paper might 
be prepared upon the suggestiveness of novels — 
Fiction as a doorway to the literature of knowl- 
edge — but it is no part of my present purpose to 
discuss fiction except incidentally as a department 
of the library in which there is frequent occa- 
sion to recommend some other book than the 
one asked for. 

The librarian may have frequent opportunities 
of recommending a better book than the one 
asked for. The inquirer for some worthless 
story, something which could have no place in 
any classification of literature, will generally 
take a better one if it is shown and a little effort 
Of course, judgment 
I am reminded of a 


made to interest him in it. 
and tact must be used. 

regimental sutler whose suavity of manner and 
desire to oblige made some amends for the mea- 
greness of his stock. One sweltering summer 
day a report spread that he had received some 
ice-cream, and the boys came rushing down to the 
sutler’s tent for some of it. “ No,” he “had no 
ice-cream, but he had just cut an elegant cheese.” 
The person who inquires for Mrs. Stephens’ nov- 
els will hardly want Bishop Stevens’ serfnons, 
and possibly the inquirer for Mrs, Holmes’ “ Tem- 


pest and Sunshine” will not be interested in the 
Doctor's “Autocrat,” but she might read the 
** Guardian Angel,” and the ‘* Breakfast Table " 
series later. 

Of course this work of suggesting better books 
and of directing reading into more useful chan- 
nels lies among that very considerable portion of 
the users of our public libraries who read for en- 
tertainment and without a definite purpose. To 
the person who comes for information upon a 
particular subject or to the student who is intel- 
ligently pursuing a definite course such sugges- 
tions would be unnecessary, sometimes even im- 
pertinent. 

All of this work of suggestion requires personal 
effort, much of it, and much time. We have heard 
at our various meetings many discussions as to 
the best methods of library work, the most ex- 
peditiousand accurate way of doing all the various 
business of the library as well as the classifica- 
tion and cataloguing of the books, all of which 
belong mainly to the mechanical side of the li- 
brarian’s labors. We have also had the claims of 
what may be called, for lack of a better desig- 
nation, the literary side of a librarian’s work 
ably presented and the tendency to give so much 
attention to the mechanical deplored. I feel like 
saying just here, *‘ You are both right.” I be- 
lieve most thoroughly in bringing every part of 
the library machinery into the most perfect con- 
dition and adopting every device which will save 
labor and time, but I believe in it as a means, I be- 
lieve in it because that librarian who has the 
routine work of his library moving with the ac- 
curacy of clockwork will have the more time for 
those better things which are the crown and flower 
of his work. 

The weaver stretches carefully in his loom the 
strong, slender threads of the warp, but he 
stretches them not for themselves, but that he 
may weave into them that woof which shall make 
the fabric a thing of beauty and use. Catalogues, 
classifications, and charging systems are the warp 
of the librarian’s work, but they are empty and 
without beauty unless he weaves them through- 
out with the woof of an ardent love for books, a 
lofty enthusiasm for his profession, and so sincere 
an interest in those who use his library, that he 
will spare no pains to help them. The man who 
can do this work well may feel that there is little 
else in this world which is better worth the do- 
ing. 

The old definition of the librarian, the custodian 
of the books, is gone. The later idea, which hard- 
ly extended his duties beyond the supplying of 


the book asked for, is going. More is demanded 
of the librarian to-day. He should bea power 
in the community, a director of its reading, a 
leader in its progress, and in the fullest sense of 
the word an educator. 


Our worthy President in his opening address 
at Milwaukee, alluded in fitting terms to the Con- 
vention of 1853, as the precursor of the “Am 


ican Library Association,” and the first confc rence 
of librarians ever held in this country, or the 
world. In closing he spoke of the obligations 
of the profession to Professor Jewett, the Pres- 


ident of this Convention, for his early and 


scholarly services in bibliography and library 
economy, and expressed the wish for a memoria! 
paper concerning him from Mr. Winsor, his suc 
cessor in the Boston Public Library. As an aca- 
demic pupil and associate of Professor Jewett, his 
life-long friend, his successor at Brown Univer- 
sity, and I may add one of the oldest librariuns, 
if not the oldest, connected with this Association, 
I may be permitted to give some facts relating to 
his early life and manhood, leaving it for Profes- 
sor Winsor to give, perhips in detail, his distin- 
later years. 

Mr. Jewett was born in Lebanon, Me., on the 
12th of August, 1816 His father, the Rev. Pau! 
Jewett, was a Congregational clergyman, whose 


uished career as a librarian during his 


professional life was mostly spent in Salem, 


Massachusetts. He was graduated at Rhode Is- 
land College, now Brown University, in 1802, in 
the same class with John Whipple, a famous 
lawyer of Providence, and an intimate friend of 
Daniel Webster. Henry Wheaton, author of “ Ele- 
ments of International Law,” Richard Waterman, 
and other men of note in their day. He was for 
several years tutor in the Institution durirg the 
Presidency of Dr. Messer; and he was afterwards 
offered a professorship, which he declined, pre- 
ferring the honors and responsiLilities of the 
Christian ministry to that of any other profession 
or calling. He was a man of decided talent, of 
accurate learning. of cultivated tastes, and of very 
retiring habits. His eldest son was a well-known 
bookseller in Boston, and the publisher of the 
celebrated ‘‘ Uncle Tom's Cabin.” Another son 
was for several years a Professor ia Amherst 
College. 

The second son, the subject of this memorial 


* Read at the Thousand Islands Conference, 1887, 


MEMORIAL SKETCH OF PROF. CHARLES C. JEWETT.* 
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It is his duty very many times to place in the 
hands of the reader, not the book asked for, but 
some other book. It is not the least of his re- 
spensibilities that the other book should be the 


| best possible book. 


BY REUBEN A. GUILD, LL.D., LIBRARIAN OF BROWN UN VERSITY, TROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND, 


sketch, passed his early life in Salem, graduating 
at the Latin School at the age of fifteen. He 
entered Dartmouth Colle ge, but in his S ; ho- 
more year transferred his relations to Brown 
University, where he was graduated in 1835 as the 


youngest member of the famous ‘*’ Conscientious 


Class,” so called in the annals of the college for 
relusing to take their degree. After graduating, 


| he was for two years Principal of the Academy 
at Uxbridge, Mass., and in the fall of 1837 he 
entered the Theological Seminary at Andover. 
Ilere he pursued the customary course of studies 
preparatory to the Christian ministry, to which 
he was then looking forward He devoted him- 
self especially to philology, and to the Oriental 
languages and Eastern antiquities, in which de- 
partments of knowledge he attained great pro- 
ficiency. Indeed, according to the testimonies of 
his instructors, Professors Edwards and Stuart, 
few students, if any, had in these departments ex- 
celled him. His graduating address attracted 
unusual attention, and was greatly admired on 
account of the elegant style in which it was 
written, and the thorough acquaintance with Ori- 
ental subjects which it evinced on the part of its 
author. 

While at Andover Mr. Jewett had given much 
attention to bibliography, and the collection and 
arrangement of books in libraries. He assisted 
Mr. Taylor in the preparation of his famous cata- 
Jogue, published in 1833, and for a year and up- 
wards he held the position of librarian, in connec- 
tion with his routine duties as a student. At this 
time he had formed a plan to visit Palestine and 
other Eastern countries, partly for missionary 
purposes, but mainly for extensive researches in 
Biblical antiquities. In this he had received en- 
couragement from eminent scholars, and facilities 
for the carrying out of his plans such as few men 
in this country had ever enjoyed. So slight a 
circumstance as the misdirecting of a letter, in- 
forming him when the vessel in which he had 
taken passage was to sail, changed the whole 
course of his after life. The vessel sailed without 
him, and in the spring of 1841 he took charge of 
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“ Day's Academy,” in Wrentham, Massachus tts. 


Here I was permitted to make his acquaintance, | 


and to form a personal friendship which con- 
tinued without abatement of interest through all 
the changes of his eventful career. 
of the English department of the Academy, and 
We board- 
ed at the same house, and were thus together 
Ile told 
appointments, and talked of his hopes. 


recited to him in Latin and in Greek. 


constantly. me of his trials and dis- 
He was 
my senior and in my estimation, even then, a 
distinguished man. I can never forget the im- 
pression which the elegance of his person, the 
refinement of his manners, his pleasant voice, his 
kindly smile, his beaming eyes, his cordial affec- 
tion for his friends, and his urbanity towards all, 
made upon my mind. It is clear and distinct to 
this day. 

During Mr. Jewett's student life in college, the 
library, which then comprised about nine thou- 
sand volumes, was in “an apartment in Univer- 
sity Hall, crowded to excess, unsightly, and 
wholly unsuited for the purpose to which from 
necessity it was devoted.”” It was open three 
times a week, one hour each time; the old clas- 
sification of folio, quarto, octavo, and duodecimo 
was rigidly observed, one folio being allowed to 
be kept by the students four weeks, and two 
duodecimos two weeks; the undergraduates were 
not allowed to take the books from the shelves, 
or even to pass beyond the Librarian's table, 
preservation rather than use being the watchword 
of the library committee, in accordance with the 
usages of a medieval age. Upon the suggestion 
of President Wayland, who in the matter ot col- 
lege libraries was far in advance of his time, the 
Hon. Nicholas Brown erected at his own expense 
a beautiful building for a library and chapel, to 
which, in testimony of veneration for his former 
instructor, he gave the name of Manning Ilall. 
It was dedicated on the gth of February, 1835, 
when the President delivered a masterly discourse 
on the “ Dependence of Science upon Revealed 
Religion,” which Mr. Jewett, then a senior, was 
permitted to hear, and to which he frequently 
referred life. 
transferred to the shelves of this new building. 
A library already been 
secured, at first ap- 
pointed Librarian, and afterwards the late Pro- 
It was found, however, even at 


in after The books were at once 


fund of $25,000 had 
Professor Gammell was 


fessor Caswell. 


| 
| bibliographical research, 


made 
yas 


and who had 
library management a study. Such an one 
the youngest member of the class of '35 ; and ac- 


| cordingly we find in the records of the joint 


I had charge | 


| duties of Librarian ; 


| bered, shelf-listed and catalogued. 


Library committee, under date of October 2, 
1841, the following entry: 

" That Mr. Charles C. Jewett, of Salem, 
Massachusetts, be employed under the direction of the 
Library out a new and improved 
Catalogue of the University Library, and superintend the 


Resolved, 
committee, to make 


printing of the same; and that during the period in which 
he shall be so occupied, he be charged with the ordinary 
and that he 
vices, until the catalogue sha!l have been completed, at 


be allowed for said scr- 


the rate of six hundred dollars per annum.” 

Mr. Jewett, upon being made acquainted with 
this resolve, resigned his position at the Acad- 
emy, and at once entered upon his new and cho- 
sen work, in the library of his beloved Alma 
Mater. The books were carefully assorted ac- 
cording to their size, and, as far as convenient, 
according to their subjects, each one having its 


| fixed place upon the shelf, and being thus num- 


This method 


has been pursued down to the present time. It 


| meets all our wants, and we know of no better. 


A minute classification of the books upon the 
shelves according to the subjects of which they 
treat has never been thought desirable, and in 
fact has never been attempted, because of the im- 
possibility of continuing such a classification in a 
library receiving constant accessions, without the 


| sacrifice of more important advantages. 


The catalogue was completed and published 
in the fall of 1843, making an octavo volume of 
576 pages. in the 
North American Review and in other periodicals, 


It was favorably noticed 


| and drew especial attention to this department 


of the Institution. It consists of two parts; a 


| descriptive catalogue of all the works in the Li- 


| brary, and an index of subjects. 


In the arrange- 
ment of the first part Mr. Jewett followed the 
plan of the Andover catalogue to which I have 
already referred, which he regarded, to use his 
own words, ‘‘ as far superior to all others of the 


kind which had then been published in this coun- 


try, and which has been pronounced in Germany 
a model catalogue.” The index is both alpha- 


betical and classified. The plan is in most re- 


| spects that of the Signet Catalogue of Edinburgh, 


this early day, that a professor, whose main duties 


were to teach, could not properly care for and 
manage a large and increasing public library. It 
needed some one in charge who was skilled in 


a work which has been highly commended in 
England. 

The publication of the catalogue led to the es- 
tablishment of a new department of instruction 


| in the University, and Mr. Jewett was appointed 


‘Professor of Modern Languages and Litera- 
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ture,” with the understanding that he should 
spend several years abroad, and purchase bouks 
for the library. He accordingly embarked for 
Europ , where he spent two years, mostly in 
France, Germany, and Italy, devoting his time to 
the acquisition of the languages of these countries 
and making himself familiar with all the prin: i- 
pal libraries. Among the seven thousand vol 
umes of French. German, and Italian books which 
he purchased was a fine collection of the best books 
on bibliography then extant. A large part of 
these are described in the “ Librarian's Manual,” 
which I was so presumptuous as to publish thirty 
years ago. 

Mr. Jewett also spent six months in Eng- 
land, purchasing books, visiting Oxford and 
Cambridge, and making himself thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the library of the British Museum, 
which he daily frequented. Here he formed the 
acquaintance and friendship of Panizzi, whom h« 
always regarded as the prince of librarians. In 
the printed report of the ‘‘ Commissioners to In 
quire into the Constitution and Management” of 
this National Institution, before whom the great 
Italian was on trial, and from which fire of perse- 
cution he emerged without a hair singed, am 
with a reputation for professional ability an 
success which has never been surpassed, we fine 
special allusion to a letter from Professor Jewett 
which the Commissioners commend as highly 
important. It contributed very much, without 
doubt, to the popular verdict in favor of Panizzi 
The letter, which is printed in full on page 26 
of the Report, is directed to the late Henry 
Stevens, and is dated April 29, 1847. Some ex- 
tracts from this letter may be given in this con- 
nection. 

“IT have heard,” he writes, “ with regret, not unmingle« 
with indignation, of the complaints which have been mace 
against Mr. Panizzi’s management of the library of the 
Biitish Museum, You ask my opinion én extenso on th 
subject. This lam most ready to give. You know that 
after having been employed for several years asa librarian 
and having thus become familiar with all the details of a 
librarian’. dutics, I spent two years on the continent of 
Europe, visiting the principal librarics for the pur pose of 
collecting such information as would enable us in Amer- 
ica to establish our libraries on the best possible founda 
tion, With this preparation I went to Enyland. Vou 
know how much time I spent in the British Muscum, and 
how courteously I was received by all the gentlemen con 
nected with the establishment. The opinion which I ther 
formed, and which I believe I expressed to Mr. Panizzi 
I still hold, that any person who wishes to become tho 
oughly acquainted with the whole subject of ABrédiothes 
wissenscha/t (to use a German word for which we have nv 
English cquivalent) the science of libraries, need go n« 
further than the British Museum, In my opinion, it 1s by 
far the best regulated library in the world. The books are 


> public are more promptly 

brary with whih | am ac- 
juainted.’ 
This was written forty years ago, when the 
library contained 320,c00 volumes. The same 
testimony would I am sure be give o-day, 
Ithough the c tion has increased in the in- 
ten-fold. Perhaps some of my 

brother librarians may turn to this interesting 
letter and see what the writer says of the pron pt- 
ness with which books are given out in some of the 
German libraries, where they are called for one 


day and delivered the next. I may be allowed to 


quote what Professor Jewettt says about the cata- 


logue, as his views apply with force at the present 


day : 


* The work,” he says, “ ought to be Ildone. It would 
! be bad 

nsequently 

sht be, to 

at part 

tory. Ie 

ity The 


B itain, 


ler th 
twith. Let him refle 
rk upon which b a very 


with advant 


Catalog t 
in Mr Panizzi has 
in seventy Volumes, represcniing the 

wary up to 1854.) 

In the year 1829 James Smithson, an English 
scientist, died, leaving the whole of his property 
io his nephew, and in case of his death without 
ssue to the United States, to found at Washing- 
ton an institution to be called by his name, for 
the increase and diffusion of knowledge among 
men, The property, amounting to upwards of 
half a million dollars, besides the accumulated 
interest, came into the pos i * United 
Siates Government in 1838. Vari opositions 
were from time to time made to Congress forthe 
appropriation of this fund. One project was to 


establish an Astronomical Observatory, another 


to form an Agricultural School, another to found 


|} a National University, and still another to place 


the money under the charge of the National 


| Institute. No one of the many plans suggested 
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met the approval of Congress, until the Hon. 
Rufus Choate, of Massachusetts, proposed, and 
in one of his most brilliant and effective speeches 
(works, v. 2, p. 248) advocated the establish- 
ment of a great central library of reference and 
research. His bill met with general approval and 
passed the Senate, but was lost amongst other 
unfinished business in the House, At the next 
session of Congress, in 1846, an act was finally 
passed creating the “ Smithsonian Institution.” 
In the discussion of the bill reported for this 
purpose by a select committee of the House, the 
Hon. George P. Marsh, of Vermont, defended 
the library in a speech of great learning and 
eloquence, and offered a series of amendments, 
designed, as he expressly stated, ‘‘ to direct the 
appropriation entirely to the purposes of a 
library.” These amendments were adopted. In 
December, 1846, the Board of Regents appointed 
the late Prefessor Joseph Henry, a scientist, 
Secretary of the Institution ; and they afterwards 
appointed Professor Jewett Librarian and Assist- 
ant Secretary. Mr. Jewett, whose bibliographical 
skill and knowledge of libraries and librarians had 
already given him a national reputation, and 
placed him in the front of his profession, resigned 
his position at Brown University in March, 1848. 
and entered upon his work at Washington, with 
a sincere desire tocarry out what he understood 
to be the clearly expressed wishes of Congress, 
and build up a great national library. I need not 
detail here his various disappointments and fail- 
ures. There was no personal hostility between 
the Secretary and the Assistant Secretary, but the 
former represented science, the latter literature ; 
and in the long controversy between the two 
At first of the 
amounting to $30,000, was, by a 


science prevailed. the income 
Institution, 
compromise, divided between the two depart- 
ments. Gradually, however, the funds were ab- 
sorbed by the scientists ; the policy of the Board 
of Regents became less and less friendly to the 
library, and eventually Professor Jewett, tired 
of a warfare of words, and thoroughly disheart- 
ened, resigned his position as Librarian and As- 
sistant Secretary. He had, itis true, during the 
seven years that he was connected with the Insti- 
tution, done much to promote bibliographical 
studies and the growth of American libraries. 
His ‘* Notices of Public Libraries in the United 
States,” the first work of the kind ever published, 
was widely circulated, and met with very general 
favor. He elab »rated a series of rules for cata- 
loguing, which proved to be of immense service ; 


and he perfected a system of cataloguing by 


stereoty ping separately the title of each work in a 
library, which was designed to combine economy 
with accuracy. The plan was approved by eminent 
scholars and bibliographers, and was published 
under the auspices of the Smithsonian Institution. 
It proved eventually a failure, owing to the 
shrinking of the material with which he formed 
the stereotype plates. 

But it is his connection with the famous “ Li- 
brarians’ Convention” of 1853 that bsings him to 
our special notice to-day. He was to my certain 
knowledge the prime mover in this enterprise, 
although Charles B. Norton first proposed it, and 
earnestly advocated it in the columns of his Zit- 
erary Gazette and Publishers’ Circular. He corre- 
sponded with distinguished librarians abroad, in- 
viting them to attend. His friend Panizzi, as 
we learn from his “ Life and Correspondence ”’ 
recently published, called it a ‘‘ Congress of Li- 


and would have 


In a letter on 


brarians in the United States,’ 
been present but for the expense. 
the subject to Mr. Haywood, referring to Pro- 
fessor Jewett's invitations, he says: ‘* The Amer- 
icans have always been my friends, and the princi- 
ples which will prevail are mine. They wish me 
to go, and I should like it amazingly; but the 
I will try, if possible, to 
Do you think it pos- 


expense is too heavy. 
get help from the trustees. 
sible, in case of my going, that if the packet is 
not full I might have a cabin to myselt?” 
Professor Jewett was the unanimous choice of 
the Convention for its President; and during its 
sessions from day to day he presided with signal 
grace and ability. His opening remarks struck 
the keynote of the proceedings. Alluding to the 
call for the Convention, to which allusion has al- 
ready been made in this body, he said: “ It was 
not the result of a correspondence among libra- 
ians, nor was it the subject of long and careful 
consideration. It was, rather, aspontaneous move- 
It was first, I think, suggested a year ago 
Librari- 


ment. 
or more in Norton's Literary Gazette. 
ans spoke to each other on the matter when they 
happened to meet. Every one was pleased with 
the idea. At length a formal call was written and 
signed by a few who happened to meet the gen 
tlemen having charge of the paper.” “* We meet,” 
he continued, “for the purpose of seeking mu- 
tual instruction and encouragement in the dis- 
charge of the quiet and unostentatious labors of 
our vocation, for which each at his separate post 
finds perhaps but little sympathy, for which each 
when at heme must derive enthusiasm only from 
within himself and from the silent masters of his 


daily communion. We are not here for stately 


j 
il 
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debate, for conspicuous ac tion, much less for an ! was for t > rinter nt Upon | 
exhibition of ourselves. We cometoreceive and his Work here I ed not now ¢ rae Our 
to act upon suggestions. We meet for familiar yonort ex-! ent, his successor in ¢ e,can 
informal, conversational conference.” And i j to this part of my sketch. The 
we not, my brethren, so meet -day in this beau urd-catalog h he prepa und its ‘‘i 
tiful and quiet summer retreat ? lexes” he published, the rules for the 
Upon his resignation at Washington Professor government of the l ary and f cataloguing 
Jewett was offer d an honorable position in our which h laborat ve been accepted as excel 
oldest university, and also the presidency of a col t y the most competent judges at home and 
lege; but his tastes and inclination were for a | abroas "and t serve s models 


t the labors of his new and important post- 


res ities that devolved upon him 


higher sphere of labor, and he 


in his appointed work. It had been deciuca Uo 


law's estate, and 


about this time to build up a great public library as the executor of his father-in 


in the metropolis of New England, the chiel th res of a growing family proved too much 
impetus having been given by a munificent dona r his excited and over-worked system. On the 3 
tion from Mr. Joshua Bates, « f London. A larg n ry of We esday, | it 1568, appar : 
fund was to be expended in the outset for books, 1 f h , he left his hor in Brain- 


the selection and arrangement of which demande tree, and enter n his customary duties at 

the best bibliographi kn wwledge and skill that th brary. Int rite n, while tl 5 va red, 

could be procured. The enterprise was in the wa W plexy dd on the fe Ww 9 
hands of gentlemen and scholars, like Edwar ing morning 1 after midnight, he breathed 

Everett, George Ticknor, John P. Biglow, 1 ist I s in the s2d vear of his age, nee 


Nathaniel B. Shurileff, W. W. Greenough, and t nidst of his labors and usefulness, one 


Gen. Dennie, and Henry W. Haynes, who wer whom we ll ever hold in grateful remem- 
the early trustees. By their unanimous choice rance, as an honor to our prof n, a model 
Professor Jewett was placed in charge, and in rari the Ire ent of first Librar 
18s5 he entered upon his dutie Three years Convention ever lint world. a true gentle 
later, upon the completion of the library build ’ s r } t Christian 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR THE FORBES LI- 
BRARY IN NORTHAMPTON, 

A Letter to the Spring eld Republican, by Prof. Herbert 


recent meeting of the American Li 
brary Association, upon of the 
Islands, an idea was suggesied which met with 
the hearty approval of many competent managers 
of libraries. The idea will be speedily acted upon 
by the Worcester Public Library, which is one of 
the best administered in all New England, and 
which has done most of all in mediating between 
good literature and the public schools. The li- 
brarian of that new and model library building in 
the city of Buffalo proposes also to act upon the 
suggestion, and it is looked upon with great favor 
by the librarian and trustees of the recent $3,000,- 
ooo Newberry foundation in Chicago. These facts 
will perhaps justify me, a disinterested friend and 
no longer a resident of Northampton, in recom- 
mending the project to the consideration of intel- 
ligent citizens through the columns of 7%e A’epué- 
dican, which has already made some allusion to my 
recent address to the librarians. The Forbes 
Library offers such a superb vantage-ground for 
planting a new idea that my zeal as a propagan- 
dist has been easily excited by inquiries from one 
or two of your readers. 

My idea in brief is this: every great public 
library should become, in its own local field, a 
people's university, the highest of high scl 
in the community. It should be the roof and 
crown of organized public instruction not only 
for existing schools but also for the graduates of 
schools, for studious persons already past the 
school age, whether in the higher or the lower 
walks of life. There is a most extraordinary 
movement in England called “ university exten- 
sion.” It means the extension of university in- 
struction, in popular form by lecturers from the 
great university centres of Oxford and Cambridge, 
throughout the great towns and manufacturing 
districts of England. Educated young English- 
men are beginning to realize what Lord Bacon 
long ago said, that ‘“* Learning for man’s self is, in 
many branches thereof, a depraved thing.” In 
response to local demands for systematic instruc- 
tion in political economy, social science, English 
history, English politics, etc., university men are 
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| from college or even from a high school 


100ls | 
| ty or out, should be gathered by a person of tact 


| ual study and report to the class. 


now going forth from their academic cloisters to | 


meet the social wants of their time. During the 


last 10 years the University of Cambridge alone 
| lectually every community. 


has supplied 600 popular lecture courses and 
reached 60.000 Englishmen. Antagonism be- 
tween the classes and the masses has been broken 
down. Capital and labor have joined hands for 
the elevation of society. The attention of entire 
communities has been directed to the burning 
questions of our time. Public reading; instead of 
being frivolous and desultory, has been led into 
profitable fields. Intellectual energy has been 
concentrated upon particular subjects for suffic ient 
time to create some mental and moral impres- 
sion. Now, my notion is that these same results 
can be accomplished in America through the 
agency of our great public libraries, by utilizing 
the highest educational forces within their reach. 

In order to organize and shape instruction for 
the people ina large community like Northampton 
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First, an educat 
Ihe administra- 


various thiogs are needed. 
librarian of the modern type. 
tion of libraries has become a distinct prufession, 
requiring a special training of the highest order 
Ihe idea that a broken-down man or a feeble- 
minded woman can manage a great library con- 
taining the wisdom of all the world has pretty 
generally died out. A man is needed who has been 
educated for the profession of librarian as a law- 
yer is educated for the law or as a physician is 
educated for his practice, although the liberal! 
professions are poor models for the training of 
specialists, 

Second, under the direction of a competent 
librarian, library lectures should be instituted in 
cgurses of 12 plain talks, one each week, upon 
one great subject, like labor and capital, social 
problems, history of the 1gth century, etc. Con- 
tinuity of ideas and plainness of speech should be 
cultivated. The old-fashioned lyceum course on 
heterogeneous topics was a distracting variety- 
show of literary fire-works, and is a thing of the 
past. Public interest should be awakened and 
held to particular themes of some moment to 
society. 

Third, class courses. In every popular audience 
there is always a “ saving remnant” of earnest 
students, although they may never have graduate: 
Suc! 
persons, whether clerks or mechanics or cultivat- 
ed bookworms, whether male or female, in socie- 
and sense into a class-course for a discussion of 
the previous lectures and for guidance in private 
reading. Topics should be suggested for individ- 
Printed refer- 
ences to standard authorities in the public library 
should accompany the printed syllabus of the 
public lectures. Book reservations, correspond 
ing to this list, should be set apart for consulta- 
tion upon a reading-room table. 

Fourth, a lecturer or instructor should be en- 
gaged for the library and class course. Wher 
one course is ended another should be organize: 
witha new man. Competent specialists can be 
secured from the nearest college or university 
and they should be paid, not only for their ex 
penses, but $10 or $20 for each lecture. Th: 
local rate for sermons would be a fair basis tor 
the lecture tariff. It is an imposition to ask 
scientific men to lecture for nothing. Moreover, 
free lectures have more or less pauperized intel- 
They are almost as 
bad in their way as Roman circuses or free 
lunches. No **dead-heads” should be the rule in 
all highereducation. Free scholarships, premiums 
on poverty, something for nothing, will be the 
ruin of students if a halt is not called. Of course 
all education is more or less a charity, but the 
economic element should not be wholly ilimi- 
nated. Some quid pro quo should be given for 
teaching as for preaching. In England one- 
half of the expense for university extension lect- 
ures is usually defrayed by the sale of tickets by 
canvass among the people. The other half comes 
from the subscriptions of public-spirited citizens. 
The more generous the subscription, the cheaper 
the tickets and the greater the sale, 

The practical conclusion of these suggestions 
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is that the trustees of the Forbes Library ought to 
arrange, in their plans for its construction, for (1 
a small lecture-hall, seating perhaps 300 peop! 
A small hall is preferable for higher educationa 
purposes. People want to come when t 

pany is necessarily limited. (2) A class-room 
capable of accommodating 50 students, all seate: 
around tables in banquet-fashion, for a con 
versational discussion of lectures, or the exam 
ination of books and specimens, etc Such a 
room would serve many literary and educational 
purposes in a community like Northampton. 
The new library at Buffalo, which is admirably 
described by its admirable librarian, Mr. Larned, 
in an illustrated volume, has provided for a lec- 
ture-room and a class-room; and Dr. W. F. Poole, 
of Chicago, is considering the same project for 
the great Newberry Library. 

One point more. The good people of North- 
ampton have upon the heights of their growing 
city a beautiful college, with an excellent corps 
of professors, trained in all the arts and sciences, 
and with a great variety of educational apparatus, 
which might easily be conveyed a short distance 
for the illustration of popular evening lectures 
Here, upon the heights of learning is an unfailing 
source of intellectual supply for the intellectual 
demands of the people of Northampton. Here 
is a fountain of inspiration for a people's univer- 
sity. Here Smith College and the Forbes Library 
ought to stand side by side as the Erechtheum 
and the Parthenon stood upon the acropolis of 
Athens. The temples of Minerva should have 
elevation and beauty and light. The ‘still air 
of delightful studies” will be as agreeable for a 
people's university as for a woman's college. 
Seclusion from the noisy street, room for the ex- 
pansion of a great institution, which is to broaden 
and deepen its popular foundations through the 
coming centuries, are important considerations 
forall the friends of sound learning in the pro- 
gressive town of Northampton. 


he com- 


Mr. J. N. Larned writes tothe Buffalo Courier : 

“| have a great desire to see the scheme of Prof. 
Adams tried in Buffalo this coming winter. We 
have every facility for it in our librany building. 
We have the lecture-room, we have the class- 
room, and, if we take up the most important sub- 
ject of the day, which is that of political economy 
in its bearing upon the relations between labor 
and capital, we have a fairly good collection of 
books to work with. I talked of the matter with 
Prof. Adams at Round Island, and I have corre- 
sponded with him since. I find that we can 
probably engage on moderate terms for a twelve 
weeks’ course of lectures and class studies in that 
department of political encomy, a young man 
whom Prof. Adams is prepared to recommend, 
who is an ardent and thorough-going student of 
the subject, who talks plainly and clearly, and who 
has had experience in similar work among the 
colleges. The expense of the proposed course 
would probably be from $300 to £400. 

“ The question now is: Are there forty or fifty 
people in Buffalo, both sexes, young and old, cap- 
italistsand workmen together, who care to pursue 
systematic course of reading, study, question- 
asking, question-answering, and discussion on this 
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subject, under competent guid 


weeks during the coming winter, and pay, say $4 
forthe whole of it Next: Are there 150 


ance, for a few 


r$s for 
people more who will attend the course of twelve 
tures. simply, and pay ten cents for each lect- 
ture Finally : Inasmuch as it is necessary to be 
sure of mec g expenses if the course is under- 
ake n we get a guarantee fund of about $200 
subscribed, to be drawn upon’if the course fails 

to s sus ling 

lw <e to hear from those who feel an 
interest 1 Professor Adams’ prop sal and who 
in re ply in part t ther one of the three ques- 


THE NEW LIBRARIAN OF THE CHICAGO 


LIC 
AFTER a long struggle and considerable feeling 
Mr. F. C. Hild wa ed to fill the position 
made vacant by the resignation of Mr. Poole. Mr. 
Poole, it will ber ‘mbered, sent in his resigna- 
tion as librarian ; ut the middle of last July and 
it went into effect Aug. 1. There were a number 
t candidates put forward to succeed him, one 
coming from as far East as Boston. The contest 


was quickly narrowed, however, to F. H. Hild, 
Mr. Poole’s assistant, and Thomas C. MacMillan, 


a newspaper man and politician. It soon became 
ipparent that there was a tie in the board, 
It is difficult to get at the true inwardness of the 
stubborn contest in the board. It is stated, how- 
ever, by men in a position to know that Hild has 
been supported by one faction because he was the 
most available candidate to the con- 


Millan's sup- 


sideration of the board, arn 
rt has been equally warm because of political 
wiuences which have been brought to bear. 
This view, according to the Chicago 7risune, was 
presented quite forcibly by a man who had abun- 
dant opportur ity to know the facts. He said: 
** The deai originated in the Twelfth Ward and 
was simply to make MacMillian librarian as the 
reward for past political services. He has done 
a good deal of political work and was entitled to 
something, so the ‘ municipal ring’ determined 
to make him librarian. Mayor Roche was im- 
posed upon sulliciently to work for him in an 
early stage of the game, but somebody opened 
his eyes and since then he has had little or nothing 
to dowith the fight. I know that allthe wires 
have been worked persistently, and that every- 
body who had any influence has been importuned 
forhelp. Senator Farwell wrote several letters be- 
fore he found out what the scheme was and then he 
dropped it. Of course, there’s nothing wrong in 
working for a friend, but things have come toa 
pretty pass whenthe position of librarian of the 


Public Library is regarded as a polilical plum to 
be peddled out along with the other offices. Mac- 
Millan isall right enough, only that he hasn't the 
proper qualifications for the office. There has 
been too much politics in the library already. If 
you'll look over the list of sixty employés you'll 
find a fearful and wonderful collection of jaw- 
breaking names. They belong to Bohemians 
taken in by Kadlec, whois a Bohemian druggist 
and Chairman of the Committee of Administra- 
tion, which has the selection of candidates for 
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places in the library. Carter Harrison wanted 
Bohemian votes and appointed Kudlec ; Kadlec 
loved his countrymen and got them places. Some 
of them are va'uable, there’s no denying that; 
but there has been little or no show foran Amer- 
ican around the library for some time. Enright 
isa member of the same committee, and Mac- 
Millan was the third when he wason the board. 
The three worked together, and inasmuch as Mac- 
Millan never objected to Kadlec’s putting in his 
friends Kadlec votes for him now, as is very nat- 
ural. As far as Umbdenstock and Beebe are con- 
cerned I think that they were made to 
understand the position before they were ap- 
pointed on the board, but I don't know it so cer- 
tainly that I could prove it. I don’t mean that 
they were pledged, but that they were given to 
understand what would be expected of them. 
Now that Williams is home I'm pretty sure Hild 
will be elected. Williams is something of a poli- 
tician, but he's much of a man to vote any 
other way than right, and I've an idea that he 
means to vote for the best man keep 
politics out of the place.” The contest elicited 
not a little newspaper discussion and the strong- 
est protest against the jobbery brought into 
playin the election appeared the 
Chicago Morning News from which we feel 
tempted to give an extract: ‘* We live in aday 
of civil service reform,” says the writer. ‘* Mr. 
Hild has been in the service of the library twelve 
years and for six years has been Mr. Poole’s office 
assistant and chief cataloguer. He is a refined 
gentleman, an accomplished bibliographer, knows 
all the books in the library and is recommended 
by his late chief and all who know his scholarly 
attainments as fully competent to fill the position 
of librarian. Mr. MacMillan’'s qualifications, on 
the other hand, are that he is a politician ; that he 
was one of Carter Harrison's Kepublican appoint- 
ees for director in the library board ; that he is 


myself 


and 


| manly 
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| but as a worker in the 


| preéminently 


now a prominent member of a west side Republi- | 


can club; and that, in the distribution of soft places 
in the new city government, the librarianship of 
the public library falls to MacMillan, and the 
machine says he must have the office. He has 
had no library experience an! no knowledge of 
bibliography. He could no more look upa moot- 


ed question as to authorship or editions in the ad- | 


mirable collection of bibliographical works in 
the librarians room than a drayman could 
write an opinion for the Supreme Court. . 
The principal objection which has ever been 
urged against the public-library system—and it 
has been a popular argument in New York City 
and Philadelphia, where they have no such insti- 
tution—that their management is sure to fall into 
the hands of politicians and the offices be distrib- 
uted as political patronage. Are we to have the 
first practical application of these assertions in 
Chicago ?” 


Frederick I. Hild was born in Chicago twenty- | 


nine years ago. His father, who died ten years 
ago, was a member of the firm of Chase & Hild, 
sign-painters. He went to the public schools and 
high school till he was 17, when he left the latter 


to enter the service of the library as an em- | 


ployé on the evening force. This was in 1875, 
and ever since Mr, Hild has been engaged in 


Now ’S7 


moer , 7. 


practical library work, continually cramming his 


head with bibliographical knowledge. When he 
entered the service the library contained 30,000 
volumes, as compared with 130,000 now. For 
many years Mr. Hild had charge of the reference 
department of the library, and in 1881 he became 
Mr. Poole’s assis ant, and he has served in that 
capacity ever since, rendering the librarian in- 
valuable aid. Always fond of he is in 
love with his work, and has adopted it as a pro- 
fession. Mr. Hild looks much younger than he 
is, and is extremely modest as to his own liie; 
interests of the library he 
is indefatigable. He lives with his mother in 
Evanston, and his life has been a very quiet one. 
He has made hosts of friends among the literary 
people of Chicago, and the newspaper men have 
been in the habit of using him asan encyclopadia. 
He is a member of the American Library Ass: 
ciation, and has attended a number of the meet- 
ings of that body. 

Mr. Pvole, speaking of his qualifications, said 
they were “ first rate.” ** He has been twelve years 
in the library and for six years was my olfice 
assistant, so I feel able to speak from a knowledge 
of him. I think him a rare man for the place. 
I know most of the librarians of the country, and 
I don’t know a man of his age who is his superior 
as a bibliographer. His habits of study are excel- 
lent, and he is a man who is constantly growing 
His personal qualities are also excellent; he 
modest and unassuming, and doesn’t pretend 
do anything that he can't do. Anything he does, 
does not need revising. Then, too, he is gentle- 
and affable. To be sure, he has not 
literary reputation outside of the library and he 
is not distinguished as a scientist, a historian, or 
asa linguist. He isa young man 
and there is time for the development of these 
These qualifications for it ar 


books, 


is 


to 


a 


qualifications. 
very superior.” 


THE CORNELL LIBRARY 
CASE, 

On August 20, the General Term of Court si 
ting at Uticg handed down the following decisior 
in the Fiske-McGraw case: 

In the matter of the estate of John McGraw 
deceased, and also in the matter of the estate of 
Jennie M. McGraw-Fiske, deceased, Willard Fisk« 
and Joseph McGraw and others, appellants 


DECISION IN 


| against Cornell University and Douglas Hoard- 


man, executor, etc., respondents. The decree of 
Tompkins County is reversed on the ground that 
Cornell University, at the date of the death of 
Jennie McGraw-Fiske, had reached the limit ot 
its charter, and was not entitled to take or hold 
any of the property and funds given to it by her 
will, and the proceedings are remitted to the 
Surrogate with directions to make a distribution 
of the property and funds remaining in the hands 
of the executor, with any advances and payments 
heretofore made by him to Cornell University to 
the appellants according to their rights as they 
shall appear, with costs to appellants payable out 
of the funds. Opinions by Hardin, P. J., and 
Merwin, J. The legacies to the university ag- 
| gregated about $1,121,570, 
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American Cibrarn Association. 


PRELIMINARY REPIRT ON 

At the Thousand Islands meeting ol 7 
questions of arrangements and program for the 
1888 meeting at St. Louis were referred to 
the Standing Committee. 

The Committee thought it well to map out 


preliminary suggestions while the experience of 


the previous meeting was yet fresh, and ace rd- 
ingly held aconsultation with prominent members 
of the Association during the Saturday on the St. 
Lawrence steamboat. They now submit these 
provisional plans for discussion and suggestion : 

Opening Session: — President’s address ; Re- 
ports of officers and standing committees ; exhi- 
bition and description of new inventions and 
practical helps. 

Second Session: — Practical relations of libra- 


r’es to children and other spec ial classes, to be in- 
troduced by papers on the Children’s Library As- 
sociation of New York, and Work in manutactur- 
ing communities, these to be followed by fa/As ot 
not more than ten minutes each by four or five 
designated speakers, and by an open discussion, 

Third Session: — A. L. A. Publishing Section; 
Reports of yearly reporters, and discussion of 
reports. 

Fourth Session: — Insurance and pret autions 
against damage by fire, water, heat, ete., with 
special reference to lowering by such precautions 
the rate of insurance. A reporter is wante d who 
will gather statistics of fires in libraries, rates of 
insurance, and proportionate damage of books by 
fire and water. Papers on heating and ventila- 
tion will also be included in this session, and t 
Committee will be glad to have offers of such 
papers. 

Fifth Session: — Miscellaneous. The Commit- 
tee propose to secure for this session papers ol 
general interest likely to require and stimulate 
discussion. Offers of papers and suggestions of 
topics and also of men and women to treat them 
are asked from all interested. 

Amen Session: — With no specific program, 
but giving opportunity for discussion on topics 
of the moment or further discussion on subjects 
which excited special interest during previous 
sessions ; also, decision of date and place of next 
Conference, report of Committee on Oshcers, 
resolutions, etc. 

There will be one evening session as a public 
meeting, at which Mr. S: 5. Green, of Worcester, 
and others will deliver addresses on * Libraries 
in their relationto Technical Lducation at the 

Interests of Mechanics,” in which mecting the 
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participation of the artisan classes of St. Louis will 
be particularly invited by the loe al committee. 
It has been suggested that members from the 
East might join in a pre-Conterence ¢x ursion 
on the way West, possibly going by way of the 
Baltimore & Ohio R. R. to Harper's Ferry, 
thence up the Shenandoah Valley to the Luray 
Cavern and White Sulphur Springs, thence across 
Kentucky to the lower Ohio or Mississippi, 
reaching St. Louis by river steamer. It has also 
been suggested that the post-Conference excut- 
sion, if one be practicable at this time of the 
year, should be down the Mississippi by steamer 
to New Orleans. 
C. A. Currer, President, ex-eficre. 
MeLVIL Dewey, Secrefary, 


R. R. BowKer. 


PRINTED CATALOG CARDS. 

fur first deliveries of printe d catalog cards has 
rade to subscribers to the Put lication Sec- 
tion, and the folle wing circular has been sent out 
to other libraries 

Enclosed are specimens of the new printed 
catalog cards furnished by the Publishing Sec- 
tion of the American Library Association, One 
hundred books selected trom the leading new 


| publications from Sept. I to Dec. 31 are to be 


thus cataloged as an experiment, and the cards 
will be furnished to subscribers (one copy of each) 
for one dollar, additional copies at the same rate. 

Their form and style is dictated by their being 
printed (as the only way at present feasible of 
producing them) from the electrotype blocks pre- 
paring from the Publishers Weekly record of new 
books for the American Annual Catalogue. 

It is suggested that they will be found useful 
kept in a separate drawer as a list of important 
new books, to be transferred to the regular card 
atalog under one or more headings, as soon 
as the books are purchased. For this purpose it 
is intended to furnish those desiring the change 
with all or a portion of the cards, cut down to 
the ordinary standard size (124 by § cm.), if they 
will express this wish to the undersigned. That 
is to sav, each subscriber may have his cards all 
of one size or partly of both, as he may desire, 
without additional cost. 

Additional sets of the cards will be furnished 
at one cent each; it will probably not be prac- 
ticable to supply single cards of individual books. 

It is hoped that a large number ot libraries may 
Jin in supporting this experiment, making it 
easible to continue it regularly. It will be found 
to be an extremely cheap as well as accurate and 
thorough way ol cataloging, and if well supported 
it can be greatly improved as well as still further 


} 

‘ 


reduced in cost. 
Address correspondence and subscriptions to 


W. 1. FLercuer, 


Vanacer A. L. A. Publishing Section, 
Amaerst, Mass, 
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TENTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE, 
BIRMINGCHAM* 


Tuesday, Sept. 21—Thursday, Sept. 23, 1887. 


THe tenth annual meeting of the Library As- | 


sociation of the United Kingdom was opened 
Tuesday, Sept. 21, in the Council House, Birming- 
ham. The members assembled at a quarter to ten 
o'clock in the councillors’ retiring-room, and the 
The 
Mayor (Aldermn Sir T. Martineau) presided pro 


session began a quarter of an hour later. 


tem. for the purpose of speaking a few words of 
welcome to the association, of which Alderman 
G. J. Johnson (chairman of the Birmingham Free 
Libraries Committee) is this year the President. 

There were present nearly a hundred members 
ot the association, representing most of the large 
metropolitan and town libraries, and many smaller 
provincial ones, besides many residents of Bir- 
mingham. 

Letters of regret were received from Mr. E. A. 
Bond, principal librarian of the British Museum ; 
Mr. E. B. Nicholson, librarian of the Bodleian 
Library, Oxford ; Mr. H. R. Tedder, librarian of 
the Athenaum Club, etc. A letter had also been 
received from Melvil Dewey, secretary of the 
American Library Association, announcing that 
Miss Ellen M. Coe, chief librarian of the New 
York Free Circulating Library, had been ap- 
pointed delegate of the American Association to 
the Birmingham meeting, and sending congratula- 
tions to the meeting of the sister association. 

INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 

After the formal welcome from the Mayor, the 
President, Alderman Johnson, rose amid ap- 
plause to deliver the annual address, which was 
on the place of free libraries in the educational 
agencies of the country. In the course of acareful 
and elaborate address, he said that success in 
every profession depended not only upon the 
technical skill of the workman, but also on the 
amount of enthusiasm which he could bring to 
his work, and upon that enthusiasm depended 
very much the usefulness, the dignity, and the 
importance of the occupation upon which he was 
engaged. Inno profession was enthusiasm more 
needed than in this. Librarians had the reputa- 
tion of being constantly concerned with one of 
the most interesting of human objects, that of 


literature, whereas the life of most of them—he 


was speaking mostly of those engaged in free 


* Our report is condensed chic fly from the admirably full 
accounts in the Birmingham Daily fost, kindly sent us 
by Mr, James Yates, 
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libraries—had as little to do with the pleasures of 
literature as the grinding of colors had to do with 
the pleasure of landscape-painting. Let them 
look at the facts of the case. The Education Act 
of 1870 had, roughly and practically speaking, 
given to the youth of both sexes in this land the 
ability to read, and to many of them it had given 
more than the ability to read. In the Birming- 
ham Library last year five-ninths of the habitués 
of the library were under twenty years of age ; 
therefore about 56 per cent. of their operations 
dealt with the class of people who had just left 
school. Why have we taught these people to 
read ? and when we have taught them, what are 
they to read? For all their future education they 
vould depend mostly upon reading. 
he would say that all their 


Taking the 
country at large, 
future education, their success in life, even in 
depended upon the books 
In 


speaking roughly—and exclud- 


their own business, 
they read. Now, where were those books? 
their own homes, 
ing, of course, the one which was found in every 
house, and which everybody professedly, but very 
few really understood — they had no books. It 
was absolutely essential, if they were to benefit 
by the seven millions a year now spent on teach- 
ing them to read, that they should have a further 
extension of their education, and should have 
the best books brought to them to read. We had 
found out now that ignorance was disease morally, 


| danger politically, and what perhaps to some 


people was a more telling motive, ignorance was 
a loss commercially. It was absolutely neces- 
sary that our workmen, if they were to hold 
their own in the various competitions between 
ourselves and other nations, should have such 
literature that would not only educate their minds, 
but would, as was done in Birmingham, make 
them better fitted for the work in which they 
were engaged. That being so, he needed not to 
argue the point one moment further with the 
audience he had before him. He would rather 
draw attention to what was being done to teach 
people to read, and to give them healthy litera- 
ture to read. He found from the Blue Book just 
published that there were in England and Wales 
2,225 School Boards, and 777 School Attendance 
Committees, making a total of 3,000 engaged in 
the work of teaching to read. But when one 
came to the number of committees which are to 
furnish these people with matter to read, one 
found they were not to be counted by thousands, 
and not even by hundreds — they were exactly 130. 
This represented only one-half of the case. He 
had puta Library Committee as being like a School 


United tiingdsom Association. | 
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Board or School Attendance Committee ; but 


that was not so. 
of population that a Free Library Committee 


It was only in the large centres 


presided over more than one free library, while 
Schoo! Boards often presided numerous 
schools. For instance, in Birmingham there was 
one Free Library Committee presiding over six 
the School Board 
many as thirty-eight schools under its control, 
and, in addition to that, there were fifty-one ele- 


over 


institutions, while had as 


mentary schools receiving Government grants, 
with the same object of teaching people to read. 
When we looked at the enormous discrepancy 


between the machinery for producing what he | 


might term the raw material, and that which | 
. 
pated that twenty years hence the proportions 


alone could render the seven millions annually 
spent on education effective and useful, we must 
come to the conclusion that free libraries must 
receive a large extension in number, as well as a 
further development in character. 


we account tor what happened at York the other 


day, when an intelligent city rejected the adop- | 


tion of the Free Libraries Act by an absolute 
majority? The first point of course is the money 
question. We had lived unfortunately for the last 


half-century had to redress almost ail the evils 
which neglect of previous generations had brought 


them into. We had to take care of our public 


health at an enormous expenditure, and an in- | 


creasing sum was being spent on popular educa- 
tion; and no doubt the British rate-payer felt 
that it was very hard upon him, to say the least, 


to be told that after all these expenses he must go | 


on and spend something more for public libraries. 


Of course, that ought to teach a wise prudence | 
in the extension and establishment of libraries, | 
He | 


and to that extent the argument was valid. 
had always thought, however, that though these 
arguments might be people's reasons, they were 
not their motives: that their objection was not 
after all, a pecuniary one, but some prejudice of 
which their arguments were merely a_ cloak. 
(Hear, hear.) Only the other day he heard one 
of the most intelligent citizens of Birmingham 
say, ‘‘Oh, our free libraries only provide boys 
a recent 


and girls with novels to read ;" and 


writer in the public press had done his best to | 
not, 


intensify that prejudice by a wonderful calcula- 
tion he had made. He made very much 
to his own satisfaction, that the circulation of 
free lending libraries was 83.4 per cent. of light 
reading, as against 16.6 per cent. of what he 
called solid reading. But what did the gentleman 


out, 
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How could | 


seven years in unprosperous times, and it happen- | (Hear, hear.) 


ed that the unfortunate British rate-payers of this | 


| 
him to 
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? not only prose 


but 


all ight reu 
fiction—about which, perhaps, all agreed- 
the drama, poetry, and juvenile books and maga- 
So this gentleman's light reading inciuded 
** Para- 


zines. 
“Hamlet” 
Lost” 
Thoughts " — (laughter and applause) — and one 
reading 
that 


and ‘“ Lear” — (laughter) - 


dise —(laughter)— and Young's “ Night 
what his “solid” 
Of 


experience of 


could not but wonder 


laughter.) course 
The 


was that 


might be. (Loud 


classification was wrong. 


Birmingham last year prose fiction — 


which he would call light reading — was about 
58 per cent. of the reading in connection with 
the Free Library. He did that that 


state of things was satisfactory, but he antici- 


not say 


very considerably altered. Those of 


them who love reading, as he was sure every 
member of that association did ,were not always the 
solid-reading people they were now, (Laughter.) 
Let them go back to the time whenthey were 
between fourteen and twenty, and what they 
read then, and how they acquired their taste for 
reading by what the gentleman whom he had re- 
called 


As Dr. 
let a boy at first read any English book which 


ferred to light reading, mostly novels. 


Johnson said, ‘* I would 


happens to engage his attention; because you 


| have done a great deal when you have brought 


He 


not a 


encertainment from a book. 
It was 


have 
will get better books afterward.” 
novel writer, not even a gentleman who read 
solemn literature like his friend in the press, but 
an eminent man of science, Sir John Herschell, 
who, in an address which he delivered to the 
Windsor and Eton Public Library in 1833, said 
“ The novel in its best form I regard as one of 
the most powerful engines of civilization ever 
But they must also go a step further. 


It was, 


invented.” 
Fiction was not merely an amusement, 


for the lives of a great many of our people, a 


necessary ct unterpoise to the monotony of 
mere mechanical employment. (Applause.) Em- 
“While the 


nomical tone of society starves the 


ers n_ said, prudential and eco- 


imagina- 


| tion, affronted nature gets such indemnity as she 


may; the novel is that allowance and frolic the 


imagination finds.” Once create the passion 


for reading, and it would not, it could 


itself to reading for amuse- 


Then 


thing, which would 


confine 


ment only. there was one other 


probably occur to most of 


those before him — the serious nature of the ques- 
| tions in science, politics, and religion which were 
| fast coming to the front in our literature, which 


k 
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occupied the foremost Magazines 


and reviews, and which would compel everyone 


place ia our 
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| 


except the most unthinking to have recourse to | 


books, not to books of fiction merely, but to 


books which dealt with the great problems of | 


life and our future destiny. (Applause.) 
these things tended to show that the demand for 


fiction was temporary in its character, and the 


All | 


period was, as it were, one of necessary prepara- | 


tion through which a youth was passing before 
he was fit for the benefits which the libraries pro- 
vided for him would supply. The 
objections which had been urged to free lending 


(Applause.) 


libraries could not apply to reference libraries; and | 


as soonas a youth acquired a habit of reading 
he would require explanations which he could not 


find in his own books, so that reference libraries | 
must become one of the necessities of our civili- | 
| piling collections of local history and lists of them, 


zation. (Applausc.) Not only must free libra- 
ries be extended as to their numbers, but they 
must be enlarged as to theirscope. (Hear, hear.) 
We were as yet in the infancy of utilizing the 
treasures of thought which were to be found in 
books. Carlyle said that books were the true 
university; and there was no university that he 
(Alderman Johnson) knew of which required better 
professors in order that the ignorant and unin- 
structed might obtain the benefits which were to 
be found inthem. Many of the libraries throug- 
out the country had series of lectures, just as 
institutes had, and in Birmingham they estab- 
lished aseries of lectures on the books them- 
selves with a view to direct the attention of the 
readers as to what books they should read in the 
pursuit of healthy studies. (Hear, hear.) It 
seemed to him that this operation might be ex- 
tended and be made part of the permament 
organization of the library. (Hear, hear.) We 
had not yet learned to utilize, as he hoped we 
should in years to come, the benefit of printed 
books, to annex the living teacher to the book 
and the book to the teacher in such a way as to 
obtain the greatest benefit from both. (Applause.) 
Many other reforms in library administration 
than those he had indicated would, doubtless, 
also be found out and carried into practice; but, 
whatever the future might have in store for them 
he was sure that, on behalf of the public who were 
outside their profession, and on behalf especial- 
ly of the Free Libraries Committees of the coun- 
try, he might congratulate those whom he now 


addressed as a profession that they had voluntari- 
ly associated themselves together witha view to 
make the best of the institutions under their com- 
mand; and their meeting yearly for the purpose 
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of holding conference as to the best means of 


| doing their own work for the benefit of the pub- 


lic was an honor to their profession, as, he was 
sure, itwasa gaintothe public. (Applause.) 

Mr. Wm. Blades read the first regular paper, 
on “the present aspect of the question, Who was 
the Inventor of Printing?” He quoted at length 
from Mr. Hessels’ (of Haarlem) investigation of 
the Gutenberg evidence, and, rather favoring the 
view that Haarlem was the birth-place of types, 
he argued that the claim for Gutenberg was not 
proven, but that the evidence so far pointed to 
his being afamous printer who was the first to 
bring his art to perfection. 

LOCAL BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Mr. F. Madan (sub-librarian of the Bodleian 
Library, Oxford) read a paper on “* What to aim 
at in Local Bibliography.” He said that in com- 
efforts were often wasted in two ways. Either 
people had not got the right methods, or else 
they did the work too fully. As to methods, he 
thought the basis of the collection should be 
chronological, not alphabetical, and not accord- 
ing to subject. The lists should be —(1) of con- 
troversies ; (2) of periodicals, in which he woul! 
include the transactions of societies and clubs, and 
accumulation of manuscript materials; (3) of 
(4) of fugitive 
oftenest produced when there was any 


plans, maps, and engravings ; 


pieces 


| popular or literary excitement ; and (5) a com- 


plete list of the productions of the local press. 
Mr. Madan went on to give some hints as to the 
choice of works for each of these classes, dis- 
tinguishing between what he called the sanity 
and insanity of bibliography. He laid special 
emphasis upon the fugitive records of club life, 
which would often, when biography came to 
be written, give the background of a man, and 


He did 


not think it necessary that a town should collect 


show his friends as nothing else would. 
g 


the works of every man who happened to have 
been born in it, for, after all, an author was best 
known in connection with the place where he had 
lived longest. The best current local newspaper 
should be indexed, for the most interesting facts 
of 
After uttering some words of warning against 


local life were oftenest difficult to get at 
indiscriminate collecting, Mr. Madan closed with 
the observation that in view of the advance of 
education and the increasing importance of free 
libraries, every piece of good literary work done 
by a librarian would surely receive its full recog- 
nition, 
which Mr. R. Harrison (London) questioned the 


(Applause.) — A discussion followed in 


. 
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wisdom of excluding a subject index in all cases ; 
Mr. Mu the 
author of the paper on having thrown a good 


1 


deal of light on a difficult subject ; and Messrs 


ins (Birmingham) congratulated 


th) 


Barrett (Glasgow) and Wright (Plymou 
spoke. 
BIRMINGHAM COLLE! TIONS 
Mr. Sam Timmins contributed a paper on 
‘ Special Collections of Books in and near Bir- 


in the course of which he spoke © 


mingham,’ 
the valuable spec ial collections of the Bu 
mingham Reference Library The Shakspear 


1886, joo 


Memorial Library contained in 
volumes, including 4615 in English, Ig50 in 
German, and soo in French, the rest being rep- 
resentative of all European languages from Ice 

landic to Wallachian, with Hebrew, Greek, 
Welsh, and other unknown tongues. | Laughter 

The Cervantes Library, given by the late William 
Bragge, had 427 yolumes — Dutch, English, 
French, German, Italian, and Spanish, The 
Milton Library, founded by Mr. Frank Wright, 
had nearly 268 volumes, including some rare 
editions and twenty translations. [he Byron 
Library, recently founded by Mr. Ric hard Tangye, 
contained 101 volumes of the complete works, 67 
continuations, 29 imitations, 57 mem irs, 20 
volumes of the Stowe controversy, and 53 trans 
lations. Local literature, including not only 
Birmingham but Warwickshire, had also very 
large collections, and was espe ially rich in 
original engravings, deeds, charters, and docu 
ments. He prefaced his paper by saying that 
a general survey of the public and privat 
libraries of the land was not to be hoped for, 
nor, perhaps, was it needed, but some ! 

searches into the history and condition of some 
of the little-known and neglected libraries wou d 
not only be important, but was rea ly a duty 
rhe preparation of the paper, for cxampr, had 
secured some account of a long-negiected pal 
library founded at King’s Norton by Thomas 
Hall, a Puritan curate ol the civil war time. 
Parish libraries were too often ne glected by su 
cessive incumbents, and no more regarded than 
mere heaps of rubbish, while possibly care and 
knowledge might discover some old book rarity 
the sale of which would secure a large sum for, 
say, the restoration of the church, Instancing 
said that every 


many recent valuable © fin is,” he 
possessor of old books and manuscripts should 
have a Moslem’s reverence for written or printed 
paper, lest it should contain some scrap of the 
English Koran, the record of the ‘wisdom, 


bravery and virtue” of our fathers, to be honored 


and handed down as the riche 


oO leave to t re lovers the 
times 
bl y \ 

Mr. J. D. Mullins, of the Birmingham Library, 
read a paper on “Free library by-laws. ble 
said that the absolute freedom ol the Reference 
Library and reading rooms 10 Birmingham led 

ndoubtedly to great abuses. No delicacy seemed 
to deter the tramp ! sing not only the news 
room but the best seat nthe Reterencs Library 

7 a snooze — (laught and there could be no 
é tion as to the propriety of dealing with such 
i s \lrea the mitt of the library 
had had to complal t se of the reading 
root r betting for the transact of various 
business suited to t commercial room of a 
hotel. \ good deal of dist sion had ot late 

irisen on the claims made on behalf of students 


as distinguished from ordinary IX ders in regard 


to the use of pen and ink tor 


writing essays, etc., for free act 


shelves, and for a separate room, 


studies, and this stucet 
persons of all ranks an 
shabby, not over clean, ana 
vevertheless students, so that tt 


t 


student department would nol 


that selectness which seet ied to 


was it well to create an ostent: 
the frequenters of the library 


division was created in a sul 


wav. A librarian from Phila 
cently that in that city the rea 
the shelves ; but, he adade 

nossible results,” for the losses 
quent, and the state of the sheiv 


He (Mr. Mullins) did not find 


making extracts 


ess to the 


Nodout 


; of persons pursuing definite and 


class com 


book 
t there 


pt ised 


d conditions sometimes 


unsightly, yet 


e formation of a 


altogether 


be desired 


secure 


. But 


atious division of 


Already 


le, unosten 


at phia stat 


such al 
Latic 


ed re 


ers had access to 


with the 


of books we 


worst 


re fre 


es one of disorder 


that a stuade nts’ 


oom was provided in any ol the principal libraries 
of the country. In the Picton room of the Liver- 
pool Library alcoves were once provided with 
small tables, on which were pens, ink, etc., but tt 


was tound t 


it pupils were received in them by 


tutors laughter) — and mut h private letter-writ 


ing was done therein, so that when a ‘'f 


espect 


able” thief took away £20 worth of books they 


reasonable necessity would be 
aniline pencils, which had the m 
iv. As to tree access le tive 
danger of the privilege d cmss 
an extent as to leave no room 
and of great contusion arising 


A brief discussion followed, in 


met by the 


closed. (Renewed laughter.) As to ink, ever) 


ust 


erit of being ¢ lean 


sheives, the 
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increasing to such 
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dent and others endorsed Mr. Mullins’ principal 


conclusions. 
Second Day. 


ART MUSEUMS AND LIBRARIES. 

The first paper was by Mr. Whitworth Wallis, 
Curator of the Birmingham Museum and Art 
Gallery, on ‘‘ The Connection between Free Li- 
braries and Art Galleries and Museums.” The 
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and surely among 
who had ac- 


five years of 30,000 readers, 
that grand totalthere were many 
quired a knowledge of things of which before they 
were ignorant ; whilst others would be encouraged 
to greater industry and higher and nobler aspira- 
tions by such study —the man would become a 


better mechanic, and the mechanic a better man. 


unity of the purpose of the two appeared to be 


might almost be tempted to say that the one | 


without the other was only half complete. 
establishment of the Art Gallery was exceedingly 
popular in the town, and though the attendance 
since the present building was opened on the Ist 


} 
of December, 1885, 1,105,268, was greatly in ex- | 


cess of the highest number of visitors at the 
South Kensington Museum, and represented three 
times the population of the borough, the Museum 
officials had no trouble in keeping order, and no 
With regard to 
and Art 


objects were injured in any way. 
the relations between the Museum 


Gallery and its sister institution the Free Library, | 


their aims were identical, for they had in view the 
one end, the culture of the people. 
looked to the Free Library to minister to the 
Museum visitors that knowledge and information 
which the most comprehensive catalogues and 
labels in the world would fail to supply. 
place like Birmingham that was particularly the 
case, for the books on art and art workmanship 
were as a rule beyond the reach of the ordinary 
workman, and his appetite having been whetted 
by a slight description of some object or process 
in the Museum, he must of necessity have recourse 
to the Library to acquire further knowledge. 
That had been brought home to him (Mr. Wallis) 


several times since he had been in Birmingham | 


by the numerous inquiries made by visitors, 
mostly of the artisan and poorer class, as to the 
best books to be read on such and such a subject. 
With that end in view labels or lists had been pre- 
pared which hung in the various galleries, con- 


taining the titles of the best works, elementary 


ones and others more advanced, which might be | 
| places 


consulted with advantage. A glance at the re- 


turn of books issued inthe Free Library Reference | 


Department showed him that in 1882 the number 
of readers of books on Science and Art was just 
over 20,000, In 1886 the total amounted to 33,500. 
Of books taken home from the lending library for 


the purpose of study and bearing upon the like | 


subjects, he found that in 1882 the number of 
readers was 15,814; but in 1886 the total reached 


30,162. These figures showed an increase within 


The | 


A most interesting and instructive lecture on “ The 
Art Books of the Library" was delivered a little 


essential to the perfect action of each, and one | time ago, and last winter five popular lectures 


were given on ‘‘ The Art Gallery.” Those lect- 
ures were attended by 4000 or 5000 people, and 
in addition to being instructive, and perhaps lead- 
ing to the search for more solid information in 


| the Library, they kindled an interest in the Mu- 


seum collection. That had been borne out by the 
many offers of objects as gifts to the gallery from 
overburdened with the good 

Mr. Wallis suggested the 


those who were not 

things of this world. 
advantage to be derived from the exhibition in 
the branch libraries of a case containing objects 
having, if possible, a direct bearing upon the in- 
dustries which were practised in that locality, be- 


| lieving that such an exhibition would be of great 


The Museum | 


In a} 


workmen, and an incentive to the 
In connection with the 


service to the 
perusal of special books. 
Birmingham School of Art there was a small li- 
brary which, considering its size, was most com- 


plete. Birmingham. therefore, was to be con- 


gratulated upon possessing three such institutions, 


| all working, each in its own way, forthe elevation 


|} of the whole people, and that, too, with ample 


| provision for their perpetuation and adequate 


sustenance. — Dr. Garnett (British Museum) 


| thought the plan of labels described by Mr. Wallis 


as adopted in Birmingham was an admirable one, 
and tended to 
auxiliary to each other. — Mr. J. P. Briscoe (Not- 
tingham) said that hitherto the institutions of 
which Mr. Wallis had been speaking had been re- 


make the museums and libraries 


garded as distinct, but he considered they were 
very intimately connected. They need not be 
under one roof, but they could be connected in 
their work, and the museums and art galleries 
would then become not mere show-rooms, but 
affording great educational advantages, 
— The Mayor (Sir Thos. Martineau) pointed out 
that although they now might levy a free-library 
rate without limit, the total cost of the Libraries, 


School of Art, and Art Gallery to the ratepayers 


| was not more than 2d. in the pound. — Mr. Bal- 


linger (Cardiff) spoke of the value of a natural 


| history and scientific collection, as supplementary 


| to the Art Gallery specimens. 


Mr. R. K. Dent, of Aston, contributed a 


| 
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paper on ‘‘ The Free Libraries of the Town and 
Neighborhood.” 
“ WANTED, A LIBRARIAN.” 

Mr. J. Y. W. Ma Alister, librarian of the 
Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society, London, 
contributed an interesting and humorous paper, 
“ Wanted, a Librarian.” He did not claim 
that librarianship could be properly called a pro- 
fession; but it was, he maintained stoutly, a cratt, 
and they would all admit how difficult it was to 
be a master of that craft. A librarian had to be 
a practical man, possessed of a business-like 
knowledge of the best method of distributing 
knowledge. A_ librarian’s chief function was 
not to know for himself, but rather to assist 
others in gaining knowledge. Mark Pattison 
said, librarian who reads is lost” — (laugh 
ter) —and this had been a source ol lazy comfort 
to some so-called practical librarians of illiterate 
tastes; but the true practical librarian did and 
must read much, first for the benefit of his read- 
ers, and afterwards for his -own pleasure. The 
lly 


reason why library committees did not genera 


appear to regard the practical knowledge of the 
librarian’s business as an indispensable qualifica 
tion was that they did not understand that their 
work was a business in itself. He did not desire 
that they should look at the subject in a spirit 
of trades unionism, which would be a grievous 
mistake. To exclaim against outsiders rece iving 
good appointments would only provoke cynical 
and sarcastic rejoinders, unless they could show 
that such a practice was a dead loss to the library 
concerned. If they magnified their calling they 
should back themselves with hard fact, and the 
eminent common-sense of the British p iblic would 
fight their battle for them. If they could not 
do this, if their protests partook in the least of 
personal spleen or offended vanity, it were better 
to hide at once their diminished heads and wind 
up the affairs of the Library Association of the 
United Kingdom. (Applause.) The discussion 
which followed was taken part 1p by Messrs. W 
Cockerell (Cambridge), Jones (Nottinghan 

H. M. Gilbert (Southampton), R. Harrison 
(Treasurer of the Association), Howell, (Leices- 
ter), Blydon (Plymouth), W. L. Joynt (Dublin), 
and G. R. Mathews (Bristol). The general 
tendency of opinion seemed to be that the time 
at which the services of untrained librarians 
might be employed was past, inasmuch as during 
the past ten years there had been a suthecient 
supply of young and well-versed assistants. 
was further pointed out that the best way to 
secure the appointment of a good librarian was 
to secure first the election of an able Free Li- 


brary committee, and some instances were given 
‘n which the free libraries committee of a corpo 
ration was little more thana literary ‘‘dust-hole. 
GAS AND BUILDINGS 

Mr. C. |. Woodward describe d some experi- 
ments as to the effects of gas on leather, in a 
paper also presented to the American meeting 
and printed in the Conference Number. He 


added a suggestion that i might be possible to 


establish some tests fot binding contracts such 
as existed in the iron ana steel trades. 
Mr. J]. D. Buckland (Stockport) pointed out 


that experience showed that calf was very unsat 


isfactory leather for binding pooks. In his 

brary he had some | oks bound in calf, which had 
only been there two years, and the binding of 
which was rotting away. Russia binding, as was 
well known, was also unsatistactory. Protessor 


Tilden (Mason College) thought that in actual 
experience the injury was much greater than it 


was in experiments, because of the rise and fall 


alternately of the temperature when the gas was 


ighte und extinguished. When the gas was 
light film of moisture was deposited on the 
books the upper shelves, which moisture 
contain minute quantities of sulphuric acid 
and when it evap rated the acii remain 

Every time the gas was lighted the sulphuric acid 
accumulated, until it reached large quantities and 
destroyed the bor ks. — Mr. Woodward remarked 
that in some analyses he had made of the bina 


ings of books he found that the sulphuric acid 


was equal in quantity to 12 per cent. of the 
weight of the leather. — Professor Tilden ex 
pressed a hope that the experiments W yuld be 
carried further. They should not be content to 
improve the binding of books and to exe lude the 
products of the« ombustion of gas, but they ought 
to attend very carefully to the ventilation of li- 
brarics, so that the temperature to which the uf 
er shelves was exposed should not exceed some 
thing very moderate indeed. 

At the conclusion of the business the members 
led to the quadrangle of Qu en's College, 


proces 


where they were photographed in a group by Mr. 


]. Collier, New Street. 


Third Day. 
DISTRICT LIBRARIES. 
he first paper read was by Mr. Frank Pacey 
Richmond, Surrey), on “ lown Libraries and 
Surrounding Districts.” His paper was chiefly 
a protest against the resolution of the conference 
if last year, ‘* that the use of free libraries be ex- 
tended to residents beyond the rating area, on 


payment by them of a subscription equivalent to 
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This recommenda- 


Act,” 
tion had been acted upon in several places, among 
them 
but the subscription received was very small, and 


the rate imposed by the 


Leamington, Doncaster, and Worcester ; 


it seemed to him that their action was, under the 
Public Libraries Acts, illegal. 


was that all the parishes in a union should be 


What was required 


He concluded 


the 


scheme. 
That 


passed last year with respect to ree eiving in free 


allowed to join in one 


by moving a resolution : resolution 
libraries individual subscriptions from residents 
outside the rating area is in direct opposition to 


the spirit of the Public Libraries Acts, and is 
hereby rescinded.” Mr. Ogle seconded the res- 
olution, and remarked that he did not think 


Birmingham would have had as many libraries as 
there were about the town if such a proceeding as 
this had occurred. People from West Bromwi h 
and Aston would have in, and would never 


A con- 


come 


have agitated for a library of their own. 


siderable discussion ensued, at the end of which 
the resolution was carried, but the subject was 
then referred to the Council. 
GAS AND BINDINGS AGAIN 

Discussion was then resumed on the paper 
read by Mr. C. J. Woodward. — Mr. |. B. Bailey 
said one or two instances had been brought 
before him in which books had been injured 
by the heat as muc h as by gas.— Mr. P. E. 


Cowell (Liverpool) was anxious to know what 


could be done to stop the s« rious de in book 


He 
found that buckram was far better than any kind 
of Calf by 
means a desirable material. He like 
see some statistics as to the comparative merits 
of buckram, Mr 
(Manchester) pointed out that the heat from gas 


ay 


bindings that was going on in the ir libraries. 


was no 


to 


leather for resisting gas. 


should 


morocco, and pigskin. . Burgo 


was not a dry heat. A sixteen- andle power 
burner would throw off ten or tw lve drops of 
water per minute, and that must be discharged 


Mr. 
could do away with lighting the libraries 


somewhere. Plant (Salford) thought that 
if they 
at night, 
binding, they would not have mu¢ h to complain 


and get rid of the contract system for 
about. — Mr. Woodward, in reply, said that the 
sulphur compounds were re ported as sulphuric 
imply that 
‘alvert 


acid : but this did not of necessity 


the 
mentioned, 


was free ; as ( 
the 
-ammonium-s 
Ww. 


and literature ;' 


acid on the contrary, 
acid was present partly as an 
acid ulphate. 
Mr. Downing read a paper on “ Birming- 
ham Mr. W. Salt Brassington 
followed with a paper on “ Thomas Hall, and the 


old library founded by him at King’s Norton ;” 
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Mr. C. E. Scarse, of the Birmingham Library, 
contributed a paper on “ Subscription and propri 
etary libraries in the town and neighborhood.” Mr. 
W. Br ay then read“a paper on “ Books be- 

fore printing.” Hee xplained that the principle of 
producing a number of impressions of the same 
or picture in a book was known and use: 

In the middle 


figure 
long before the fifteenth century. 
ages books were not so rare as they were im- 
There were cheap books as well 
as dear ones, but the 
At considerable length he referred t 


agined to be. 


on whole a book was a 
luxury. 
one or two famous libraries 
the time when the 


printing changed the method of the productior 


actually existing at 
discovery or invention 0! 
of the books themselves. 
OPEN SHELVES. 
The other paper was by Mr. J. E. Foster on 
Library at Cambridge. 


‘An Open Reference 


He said that the free library at Cambridge was 
opened in 1855 as are ference library only, neither 
magazines, newspapers, nor a lending library 


being provided in it. The books were a miscel 


laneous collection, only a small number being 


works of little 
The establishment of a lending department three 


reference, and these but used 


years later led to more labor than could be a 
complished by the librarian and his boy assistant 
Constant demands for such reference books as 
dictionaries and encyclopedias led first to one at 
then to others being shelved in the reading-roo! 
so that readers could help themselves, and s 
satisfactory did this method prove that oth 
The idea 


books was very 


works were added from time to time. 
took, of the 
great, nor were they improperly used or stolen. 
From these commencements the department had 


and the use made 


grown until it now contained 127' 


It might be asked what check there 


gradually 
volumes. 
was against the improper use of the books 
To this the answer! 


their being carried 


vas that there was none except that of the other 


away ? 


hemeaie “rs of the room, and it was found that 
there was no need for any supervision, as mutila- 
tion or abstraction of the books was practically 
non-existent. the establishment of th: 
library a few books had disappeared and proba! 

None of these, 


Since 


been stolen. however, had been 
of any value pecuniarily, and it is a very peculiar 
fact that eleven disappeared during the mont! 
which followed the exhibition in the reading-room 
of a caution to its frequenters, containing a notice 
of the imprisonment ofa library reader in another 
part of the country. Nearly thirty 


perience of the gradual development of this de- 


years’ €X- 


al \ 


ont! 
room 
otice 
other 
ex- 


is de- 
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partment of the library had proved cone lusively 
that the books were muc h more serviceable and 
were more constantly used than when a written 
order had to be given for ea h book. 

COUNCIL REPORT. 

The conference concluded its sessions by 
taking up its business work. The tenth annua 
report of the Council stated that the number of 
members on the books of the association ©! 
September 7 was 50!, which showed a reduction 
of sixty-five from the number last year. But 
the large number of last year included the very 
considerable accession of eighty-four members 
who joined the assot jation for the Plymouth 
meeting only. An accession of this kind was 
never expected in London, but at Birmingham 
the council anticipated a large addition to their 
membership, and hoped that many of the new 
members would continue to belong to them 
after the Birmingham year. The number of 
life members was thirty-three, ol! honorary 
members thirty-one. The Council regretted 
that the efforts of the treasurer to collect 
arrears olf subscriptions had been less success- 
ful than he had hoped, and in view of this fact 
the auditors had felt called upon to reduce their 
valuation of outstanding subscriptions. Three 
library bills had been proposed in Parliament 
during the year. The year had been one of 
altogether exception il progress in the number 
of libraries established under the act. The 
number had been thirty-six, and the total since 
the passing of the act about 133. The Council 
were glad to announce that an invitation had 
been received from the city and university 
authorities of Glasgow, asking the asso iation 
to hold its next annual meeting in that city 
and the Council recommended the meeting to 
accept the invitation. The Council were glad 
to know that the Birmingham meeting was the 
best attended of all their gatherings, and they 


were glad to take this opportunity of acknow! 


edging the services of the local committee 1 
arranging so excellent a programme. 
BRITISH MUSEUM ECONOMY. 

The report having been adopted, Mr. Sam 
Timmins moved, “that this meeting of the 
Library Association of the United Kingdom 
desires to record its earnest protest against the 
recent reduction of the annual grant to the 
British Museum tor the purchase of books, and 
requests the ofltc ials to present such a me morial 
to the treasury as they may deem desirable.” 
He said he could not but express the opinion 


that it was an absolute disgrace to the civiliza- 
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tion and Christianity of England that any g0¥- 


ts cheese-paring with the 


life. 


ernment should begin! 
resources of the national intellectual 
there were to be any economies, there were 
manv other directions in which they could be 
made, They had a right to protest against 
such a proceeding, and he believed that London 
would feel that they were fighting its battle 
rhey had a right to expect that if there was to 


be any cheese-paring it should not take place at 


an institution which belongs not only to the 
country, but to the whole world. (Applause.) 
Mr. Blades seconded the motion, at i said he was 


sure the London people we iid endorse the 


action, as they were very mut h opposed to the 


reduction. — The motion was passed 


Che treasurer's statement showed that th 


receipts during the year had been 


*? 
and the expenditure £147 38. 2d., leaving a 
balance in hand of 282 8s. 1d. The state ment 
) bilities and assets showed that there was a 
satisfactory balance in tavor of the association. 


It was unanimously decided to accept the invi- 


tation to hold next year’s meeting ut Glasgow. 
Che officers for the ensuing year having been ap 
pointed, a vote of thanks Was act wrded to the May- 
or for the use of the coum il house, as well as fot 
his! ospitality, and to the chairman for pr siding 


EXCURSIONS. 


On Tuesday afternoon after the conference 


was adjourned al ut one hundred of those present 


drove to Oscott College, where they wer receive 


by Bishop Ullathorne the Revs. Canon Suter 
and W. Greaney [he visitors were condue ted 
through the buildings and especially the library 


and museum, where two hours were spent in 


looking at the missals, mss., books, and other 
relics. In the evening the Mayor and Mavoress 
(Sir Thomas and Lady Martineau) gave a recep 


to the members ot the 


tion at the ce uncil house 

issociation attending the conference and a number 

of leading local men, The invitations were nu- 
1 about ladies 

merous and about we) ladies ane gentiemen 

ittended the reception, which took place between 


eight and nine o'clock. Refreshments were serves 


in the library, and during the reception a ban 
furnished delightful music 
On Wednesday afternoon about om hundre 

and twenty members {the association t part 
in an excursion to Stratiord-on Avon. ‘The 
places of interest Vv! ited were : The Hirth-place, 
th Guild ¢ hapel the Grammar oh New 
Place, the Memorial Building and the chur h. 
The few rare books in ti h e had a specia 
interest for the association and especially the 
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Saunders and Wheler collections of books, mss., 


and pictorial illustrations. At the Memorial 


Buildings the parties were received by Mr. F. 
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| volume, and at once stated emphatically that it 


Hawley, the librarian, who took occasion, in bid- | 


ding the association welcome, to appeal for char- | 


ity in the shape of any Shakspearian works which 
their libraries might have to spare. Photographs 
of the mask, and of the 


which Lord R. Gower has designed for presenta- 


Darmstadt memorial 
tion to the town, also claimed attention, as did, at 
another period of the day, the memorial fountain 
which Mr. G. W. Childs, of Philadelphia, has pre- 
sented to the town as a jubilee sign of good-will 
from the American people. By the permission of 
the Mayor, and by the invitation of the Birming- 
ham reception committee, the party took tea in 
the town hall. Mr. Timmins presided over this 
festivity, and moved a cordial vote of thanks to 
the gentlemen by whom the association had been 
received and entertained. 

On Thursday afternoon a party of about one 
hundred members visited Lichfield, a city which 
will ever be attractive to all interested in library 
work by reason of its association with the name 
The 
visitors were received by the Mayor of the city 


of the compiler of the great dictionary. 


and visited the Cathedral, where a couple of 
hours were most enjoyably spent in an inspection 
of the noble edifice and its ancient relics. The 
Dean of Lichfield (the Very Rev. Dr. Bickersteth) 
met the party at the entrance to the Cathedral, 
and to him the visitors were greatly indebted for 
a most instructive description of the principal 
features of the sacred building, its most impor- 
tant monuments and interesting treasures, Can- 
on Curteis showed the way to the Cathedral 
library, which contains many hundreds of books, 
some being exceedingly rare. The great treas- 
ure of the collection is the celebrated Gospel of 
St. Chad. 
of the Book of Kells, preserved in Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, and it is believed to be the manu- 


This has many of the characteristics 


script of an Irish monk, about the year 700. 
Originally it came from Llandaff, but why it was 
brought, and when it came, no one can tell, al- 
though it is known to have been in Lichfield 
since about the year 1000. Several other ancient 
manuscripts were pointed out, and among the 
printed books Canon Curteis showed what was 
thought to be a rare copy of Caxton’s “ Life of 
King Arthur.” The rev. gentleman, however, 
said there had always been a doubt as to whether 
the volume was a real Caxton, and no one up to 
the present had been able to definitely decide the 
point. Mr. William Blades, of London, a great 
authority on Caxton’s works, here examined the 


| works, 
| had confirmed their suspicions as to the genuine- 


[ November, 


was not a Caxton. He pointed out that the boo! 


ler 


was printed in Roman letters, whereas such 
ters were not used in Caxton's day,and the wood- 
cuts it contained were not to be found in the orig- 
inal of King Arthur. He pronounced the vol- 
ume to be a reprint from Caxton’s edition by a 
printer named Este, of London, and he fixed the 
date at fifty or sixty years later than Caxton’s 
Canon Curteis observed that Mr. Blades 


ness of the book, and Mr. Blades replied that 
there was not the slightest doubt that what he 
had stated was correct. One of the curiosities 
next exhibited was the “‘ Lending Book,” whic! 
contained an entry indicating that Dr. Johnson 
on the occasion of his last visit to Lichfield, i: 
July, 1784, borrowed Sir John Floyer’s work or 
asthma, and that he returned it to the library in 
the following The visitors next 
walked down Dam Street to see the house where 
Lord Brooke was shot by a soldier from the 
Cathedral tower during the siege of Lichfield, in 
the time of the Civil War; and then a move was 
made to Quonians Lane, to the house in which 
From 


November. 


Johnson attended his first dame school. 
there the party proceeded to St. Mary’s Square 
where the monument erected to Dr. Johnson and 
the house in which he was born were inspected 
with great interest. Then, while one portion of 
the company walked to the Museum to see th 
collection of relics of Dr. Johnson, the othe: 
portion visited the Three Crowns, 
memorable from the fact that Johnson and Bos- 
well lived there in 1776. At five o’clock the party 
assembled at the railway station, and, after Mr. 
Timmins had thanked the Mayor of Lichfield for 
accompanying them during their visit, the jour- 
ney home was commenced, Birmingham being 
reached shortly before six o'clock. On Friday, 
after the Conference had closed, a visit was mac 
by invitation of Lord Spencer, to his fine resi- 
dence and library not far from Birmingham, o! 
which we hope to give a report in a later number. 
DINNER AT THE ASSEMBLY ROOMS. 
On Thursday evening, the President (Alderman 


rendered 


Johnson) gave a dinner to about Igo guests at 
the Edgbaston Assembly Rooms. Mr. Johnson, 
who presided, in proposing the toast of “ The 
Queen,” said that in an assembly of librarians 
they could not forget that mankind was divided 
into two classes — those who had written books 
and those who had to read them —and that Her 
Majesty, in addition to her other claims on their 
He therefore 


” 


regard and loyalty, was an author. 
asked the company to drink the toast with the 
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enthusiasm of librarians superadded to the loy- 
alty of English subjects. The toast having been 
duly honored, the Mayor (Sir T. Martineau) gave 
“The Library Association of the United King- 
dom.” He said that approaching the association 
with the fresh interest of one who had never 
hitherto had an opportunity of making its per- 
sonal acquaintance, he had been struck with the 
breadth of its foundation. It was not merely an 
association of librarians. It opened its doors 
not only to them, who might be said to form the 
backbone, but to the managers of libraries and 
all who were interested in libraries, and he might 
say the public generally who liked to come and 
support it. And when he looked to who the 
librarians were who chiefly made up its member- 
ship, he was glad to find there also the greatest 
breadth and comprehensiveness. They had had 
among them during the week representatives of 
the great national library, of the university libra- 
ries, of subscription libraries, and of those free 
public libraries which were now spread over the 


length and breadth of the land. Moreover, he- 


could not help thinking, notwithstanding the 
tolerable agreement that seemed to have been 
arrived at in their discussions on Wednesday, 
that those gentlemen, in their origin, represented 
very different kinds of preparation for the im- 
portant offices which they held. Librarians were 
not a caste, but covered a great deal of varied 
ground in the communities they represented. 
Broad in its character, the association was also 
free in its speech — free in commenting on library 
arrangements, on the qualifications of its mem- 
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tifarious duties which they had to perform they 
could turn with never-ending pleasure to that 
part of their duty which led them into connection 
with their Free Library and their Art Gallery, 
and that that pleasure was closely akin to that 
which all men experienced when in the privacy of 
their homes they got among their own books and 
pictures. To the prosperity of an institution 
which was so broad, free, practical, and earnest, 
he asked them to drink. Birmingham had had 
great delight in welcoming so many able men, 
who united ina great combination, a combination 
which was meant and was destined to bring the 
experience of one town to bear upon another in 
the pursuit of one of the noblest occupations to 
which human talent might be devoted — that of 
spreading knowledge and the means of knowledge 
among the human race. 

Mr. R. Harrison responded. He said that the 
association, since it was formed in 1877, had 
traversed the kingdom with its annual meetings, 
with beneficial effect not only upon the librari- 
ans but upon the towns they had visited. They 
had sought to diffuse a knowledge of what libra- 
ries ought to be, of how much they deserved en- 


couragement, and of how far they led to the 


instruction and elevation of the people. That 


Was a great object He had been struck, in a 


manner that he should never forget, with the ex- 


| pression of the President in his inaugural ad- 


| dress, that books “ transfigured” the lives of toil, 


bers, and even in going so far as to speak disre- | 


spectfully of the committees who ruled the libra- 
ries, And whatever else it might be, the association 
was eminently practical. One could call to mind 
a great deal that had happened within the last 
two or three days, with the object of bringing to- 
gether for a definite useful purpose all the infor- 
mation and the very best opinion of those who 
were experts in their craft. Lastly, the members 
of the Library Association were in earnest. It 
had been to him a most gratifying discovery 
that they were not only the dealers-out of books 
to those who asked for them, but were possessed, 
one and all, by a love of books themselves, and 
able to appreciate the treasures of which they 
had the administration. He trusted that that en- 
thusiasm might endure in the profession forever, 
and might do a great deal to carry out its most 
useful operations for the benefit of the public. 
There were many citizens of Birmingham, en- 
gaged in the municipal life of the town, who, like 
the President and himself, felt that amid the mul- 


rest of the evening in other social occupations, 


monotony, and distress which were led by the 
very poor. As a member of the association, he 
expressed the feelings of all when he said that 
they were deeply thankful to the Corporation and 
the town of Birmingham for the cordial and ap- 
preciative reception they had met with on every 
hand, and he begged the President and Sir Thomas 
Martineau to accept their very cordial thanks. 
Dr. Garnett also responded. It had been, he 
said, the fortune of the association to visit many 
plac es, but never had they received so hospitable 
and warm-hearted a reception, Nor had he, for 


h 


his own part, been furnished in any other place 


with the suggestion of so many ideas, or been 
impressed so much with the utter misapprehension 
of his preconceived ideas of a place. (Laughter 
and applause.) 

Mr. Lane Joynt, in a lively and chivalrous 
speech, paid ‘* the grateful homage of the associ- 
ation” to their host of the evening, and proposed 
his health, which was drunk with the singing of 
‘* He's a jolly good fellow,” 

Alderman Johnson replied, and then the din- 


ner-party broke up, the guests occupying the 
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Commununications. 
THE FIRST ¢ ONVENTION OF AME RICAN 
IBRARIANS 


[Tur following correspondence will explain 
itself. It is an interesting contribution to the 
history of the library movement in its incipiency. 
General Norton will be remembered as one of the 
pioneers of American book-trade journalism and 
bibliography.—Eb. L. 

‘Tue T xe,” B 


war Mr. Dewey 


» DEPt. 30, 1557 


As you are aware my serious illness prevented 
my enjoying the pleasure given toevery one who 
attended the Library Convertion. You have a let- 
ter from Comptroller Grant and I enclose one 
from Prof. Coppée, both members of the first 
meeting in 1854. In your report, if agreeable to 
yourself, I shall feel pleased to have some refer- 
ence made to that meeting where the seed was 
planted which has produced such important fruit. 
The energy and able management ol the excur- 
sion will, [am sure, be recognized by every mem- 
ber of the Association. 

I am, very truly yours, 
C. B. NORTON. 


Piermont, N. Y., Aug. 29, 1887. 


My Dear Mr. Norton 

Your esteemed note of 
ceived by me this evening, by which I learn of 
the proposed meeting of librarians that convenes 
to-morrow at the Thousand Islands. You will 
readily understand that at this late hour I cannot 
easily arrange to be present there, even were I 
to presume upon my former conne« tion with this 
brotherhood for admittance. 

One day last week, in unpa king some of my 
books and papers that have been long stored 
away, I came upon the original notes of the first 
Librarians’ Convention held thirty-four years ago 
in New York City. The inception of that gather- 
ing was due, if I remember aright, wholly to 
yourself. I wonder if Friend Guild is not the 
only one then present who occupies to-day the 
same official position he then held. Some few 
are discharging honorable trusts in other fields, 
but the great majority have had the inevitable 
“ Finis” inscribed on their completed work. 

That Conference was one of great interest to 
those privileged to attend it ; and I congratulate 
you upon being spared and permitted to be in at- 
tendance upon this its latest successor. 

In the third of a century that has passed since 
then Bibliography has made great progress, and 
nowhere greater than in our owncountry. Here, 
too, are the finest examples of libraries for the 
people ; with the promise of still more illustrious 
ones, if that be possible, to come. What nobler 
foundation can-man lay for a monument where- 


by his memory shall be most gratefully « herished | 


than has been laid by an Astor, a Pratt, a New- 
berry, a Tilden, and by others less known, but 
equally true benefactors to the public. And what 
broad, cultured men will these and our civic and 
national libraries call for to render su h institu- 


tions of greatest service to the greatest number. 
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the 26th inst. was re- | 


[ November, 87 


Trusting that this meeting may be the most 
productive of good results of any ever held 
the guild, and that you will kindly remember 

| to any old friends who may be there, I remain, 

Yours very sincerely, 
S. HastTincs GRAN1 

Tue House,” 

Br 1,N. J., Aug. 31, 


me 


1887 

To General Norton 

My Dear GENERAL : Your kind note and its 

enclosures came to me in due course. 
| member well the meeting of Librarians in New 

York, in 1853, when I was ex officto the Libraria: 

at West Point. 

A generation has passed away and the “cda\ 
1f small things ” has had also its sunset. Now our 
ibraries are becoming colossal, and are a power i 
he land. I wish I could come to the Conventior 

but I can’t. Perhaps it is as well. I belong t 

that earlier day, and would be more of a¢ uriosit) 

than a help. But I love books and booklovers 
| and shall look for your proceedings with great 
interest. 

With sincere regard, 

Your friend and servant, 


H. Corrte. 


“ 


Librarn Economy and fistory. 


ALLEN, Nathan, 
Massachusetts. (In V. Y. Odserver, 
“ Within a few years the term ‘memorial ’ has 
been attached to some of these libraries, or mort 
particularly to the buildings erected for them 
The term memorial signifies a reminder or re- 
membrance of a lost friend. Instead of building 
a monument or procuring a stained window t 
commemorate the dead, a fine building is erecte 
fora public library and filled with books, or some 
provision made for it, and this is given to the 
town or city where the parties live. This idea otf 
consecrating affection and respect for the depart: 
in books and making provision for their perm 
nent care and increase, is one of the noblest at 
grandest deeds of the present century. rhe 
ished marble and stained window may pleas 
| eye and the taste, but the circulation and readi 


The public libraries i: 
Sept. 22. 


of good books may start a train of blessed in 
fluences which will reach beyond this life. How 
can the living commemorate the character and 
express the loss of departed friends better than 
in establishing memorial libraries ?”’ 


D. O. 
(In Zhe American, Oct. 8.) 
“ Last year the company had from investments 
an income of $22,718.28, of which $15,661.72 be- 
longed to the Ridgway branch and $1550.69 t 
the Loganian trust. At the free disposal of the 
company there were only $5505.97 from invest 
ments, to which subscribers added $8377.67 ; a 
beggarly sum with which to maintain the oldest 
library in the second and once first city on the 
continent. 
“ The large bequests entrusted to the company 
have been of very doubtful value on account o! 


The Philadelphia Library. 


2 col. 
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the conditions which have hampered them. 
After nearly 140 years the Loganian trust las 
grown to the custody of about 15,000 books and 
an income from investments of $1550. For three 
generations, out of respect to the provisions of 
James Logan's will, a descendant of his has held 


the post of librarian of the company. It is no | 


reflection upon these officers, who were probably 
most estimable and competent men, to say that 
this testamentary provision was one of 

shrewdest of the eighteenth century devices 

saddling a family legacy upon a philanthropic 
institution. The huge Ridgway trust is equally 
devoid of public spirit. Three-fourths of James 
Rush's $1,000,000 was spent by the executors in 
putting up a superb building, which, while one of 
the most perfectly adapted edifices for a ézéi:- 
otheca in the United States, is so badly located 
that last year it was visited by a daily average of 


only 29, including sight-seers and readers. The | 


balance of the estate is chargeable with nearly 


$4000 of annuities, and the whole trust has com- | 
pelled the company to divide its collection be- | 


tween two buildings a mile apart, to establish an 


exchange messenger service between the two col- 
lections, and to double the expenses of mainte- | 


nance. Last year, the company in charge of this 


venerable institution had but about $7500 to spend | 


on binding and the purchase of books—a sum so 


meagre as to require the nicest and most penur ious | 


discrimination to keep the institution on a respect | 
lof the report, containing notes on the general 


able footing among the great libraries of the 
country. 
* In looking at the past record one is tempted to 


ask, if among the wealthy Philadelphians who | 


give away thousands of dollars annually, there 
are not some of civic pride and disinterested 
philanthrophy, to give without belittling or 


onerous conditions, but with open-handed con- | 
fidence, to the most estimable and respectable | ssoublesome ecacumbrances who cought to tad 

directors of the Philadelphia Company, the en- | z . B 


dowment necessary to make their library one of 
the most successful and influential in the land? 
Within two or three years the company has asked 


$75.000 simply to increase its shelf-room, and 


notwithstanding the stimulus of Mr. H. C. Lea's | 


offer to pay over $5000 when $50,000 more shall 
have been secured, the institution still awaits that 
trivial sum. 

“There are two considerations remaining to 


notice. First, how far does the present condition | 


of the Philadelphia Library stand in the way of 
better things? If there were no such institution 
in the city to beguile men into the belief that 


every bibliographical want was provided for, | 


would not the City Councils long since have 
taken hold of the matter to put Philadelphia 
abreast of Boston, Cincinnati, or Chicago, or 
would not some Astor, Peabody, Pratt, or Tilden 
have arisen to supply the demand ? 

** Secondly, the true value of a great library is 
not to be estimated by the number of persons who 
use it. It stands, however, in the closest relation- 
ship to the scholarship of the country. Out of its 
treasures those given to study bring out things 
new and old, and through them circulation is 
gained for its information among thousands who 
do not know its name. The more it can attract 
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influence and the wider scope it will have. The 

sooner the apparatus of noble literary work is 

furnished to the scholars of Philadelphia the 
y raise their city to the highest 
plane among the centres of intellectual life.” 

Marwick, T. P., archit. Design for Edinburgh 
Public Library. View, plans, and interior. (In 
Builéer, August 6, 1887.) 
froad alcoves, galleries, lofty roof and sky- 

ight in the reference library. Stack with side- 

light, apparently insufficient, in the circulating 
department. 

Mircuetyt, Sydney, archit. Library, Bonally 
Tower, Colinton, N. B. (In Building News, 
Aug. 5, 1887.) 

PERREAU, Pic . Brevi cenni storici int. alla 
R. Biblioteca Palatina di Parma. Parma, L: 


From the “ Guida-storica di Parma.” 


Witney, Solon F. The use of libraries. (In 
Journal of education, Sept. 8.) 21g col, 


REPORTS 


British Museum. The Annual report, recently 
issued, contains two novelties of importance. 
The an abstract of the leading features 


progress the Museum, the chief acquisitions 
of cach department, and brief memoranda of 
many kinds concerning not only what has been 
done, but what has been suggested (such as the 
appropriation of an additional reading-room to 


| people “not requiring to consult works of older 


literature and rarity,” in short, a plan for remov- 
ing from the existing Reading- Room those 


places in local free libraries). The second ad- 
dition is even more startling. Together with 
the thanks of the Trustees, it enumerates not 
only a long series of benefactions obtained 
from collectors of various kinds by Mr. A. W. 
Franks, such as the Slade, ]: Henderson, and W: 


Greenwell gifts (an incomparable aggregate), but 


| the magnificent donations of the Keeper of Brit- 
lish and Mediaval Antiquities himself. The 


value of these gifts, the Trustees admit, exceeds 
£20,000, while that of the objects obtained by 
Mr. Franks's influence approaches three times 
that amount.—A7¢A. 

Cambridge (Eng.) Univ. Lib, Number of titles 
printed for general catalog during 1886, 10.971; 
of new books 6471, of old library re-cataloged 
ys00. Tickets of admission granted to persons 
not members of the University 80; books bor- 
rowed 28,478; of these 3g0 were under the rule 


| requiring the Librarian's counter-signature. 6 mss, 


borrowed on bond under grace of the Senate. 
Mss. and other reserved books consulted in li- 
brary 363. 

Chicago P.L. (18th rpt.) Added 11,353; total 
129,129 ; ref, use 236,267; home use 626,525. 
There are now eight delivery stations, The num- 


| ber of volumes issued from such stations was, in 


earnest students to its shelves the more powerlul | 1884-5, 65,271; in 1885-6, 108,893; in 1886-7, 123,- 
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036; of the latter number 77.47% were in English; 
12.12% in Bohemian; 6.22¢ in German. 464 
periodicals are taken. A history of the efforts of 
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brary. A subscription library, no matter how 


| faithfully it endeavors to fulfil the mission for 
| which it is established, necessarily must fall short 


the library to secure the grant of Dearborn Park | 


from the U. S. is given in the report. 


Cleveland (O.) Pub. Lib, Receipts, $26,302.36 ; 
expenditures, $21,451.66; balance, Sept. Ist, 
$4850.70; added 2837 v. at a cost of $3686.34; 
total, §1,397 V.; circulation, 199,651, an average of 
650 daily; fiction and juveniles 60 per cent., solid 
reading 40 percent. Reference department open 
359 days, 57,458 visitors, of which 12,176 were 
on Sundays. “ A noteworthy feature of the 
work in this room is the increasing use of the 
beund sets of periodicals by means of Poole's 
Index and the Quarterly Index to periodicals.” 

The President reports that ‘‘ during the entire 
year the work of preparing the manuscript for a 
new, accurate and complete author and subject 
and title catalogue has been continually pushed ;” 
the librarian (Mr. Brett) suggests “ that the board 
consider whether the purposes of the institution 
might not be better fulfilled and the public good 
promoted by adding less fiction and increasing 
the purchase in other departments, This prob- 
ably would for a time lessen the circulation. 
However, an immense circulation may not be a 
sure indication of success. The quality rather 
than the quantity of the books circulated is the 
truest measure of a library's usefulness.” The 
library has filty copies of ‘* Ben-Hur,” and 
twenty-three of “ Ramona.” 


Columbia College L. Added 7711; total 81,486; 
bound 1757; cards put into the catalogs 30,711 ; 
expenses, books $8909.62 ; incidentals $2002.73 ; 
salaries $16,001.39; janitors, heating, lighting, 
repairs are not here included. 

**Comparing the first g months of the present 
year with the same period for the year preceding, 
there has been an increase of g6.9 percent. in the 
number of loans ; a most remarkable and grati- 
fying increase over what in its turn was a gain 
of over 1000 per cent. on the average circulation 
of the 20 years next preceding it. And this hap- 
pened, notwithstanding that the practice of tak- 
ing books from the building has been discouraged 
as much as praticable.” 

The want of more room is urged. President 
Barnard proposes an extension towards the north 
which would contain half a million volumes, and 
would cost a quarter of a million dollars. 


Levi Parsons Library, Gloversville, N.Y. Add- 
ed 539 v.; total 7437; ref. use 1837; home use 
17,311. ‘*A number of ladies of this place have 
combined to form a study class for the purpose 
of making themselves acquainted with the history, 
literature, art, and topography of Europe, begin- 
ning this year with the study of Germany. They 
used the library to its fullest extent, and as ap- 
preciation of the assistance received they pur- 
chased six valuable books, historical and pictorial, 
and presented them to the library. 

“In order to secure aid for the smaller libraries 
the last legislature enacted a law to encourage 
their growth and to grant aid to them in propor- 
tion to their circulation. This institution cannot 
come under this act, unless it is made a free li- 


in its attainments, as it does not offer books to 
all who would like books and is limited to those 
who participate in its privileges by paying for 
them. Although we have made our rates as low 
as fifty cents per annum, and kind-hearted men 
have from time to time distributed library 
cards, there are in this place a great many who 
do not avail themselves of the privileges of this 
library, not because they do not care for them, nor 
because their station in lite does not permit them 
to spare even so small an amount, as the sants 
of life are pressing and manifold, and on the 
other hand they are too proud or too modest to 
accept the charity. Make this library a free |li- 
brary, open its hospitable doors wide, invite 
everybody to come who wants to come, admit 
every body to the fountain of knowledge of which 
to drink will make everybody thirst for more, for 
purer, for better, and what will be the effect ? 
Ihe good which this library is able to do will Le 
increased tenfold. 

“In these times when heartless demagogues 
try to array labor against capital, when George- 


| ism, Socialism, and Anarchism excite the minds 
| of the masses and threaten to shake the world in 


| held Oct. 5. 


| with 


its foundations of religion, law, and order, the 
agencies for good must be increased, the means 
of educating the masses and leading them to good 
judgment and moral principles must be broad- 
ened and multiplied, and all must be done to in- 
crease the opportunities for the free diffusion of 
proper knowledge.” 

A resolution was adopted recommending that 
the board of managers take the necessary action 
to convert the institution into a free library. 


Lynchburg, Va. Y. M.C. A. Lib, The Secre- 
tary reports that although no new books have been 
put upon the shelves for a year or more, and 
most of the old ones have been read by a 
large number of the members and visitors to the 
rooms, yet the number of readers this year over 
last is very large. The News makes this the text 
for an excellent editorial urging the necessity of 
raising money to add at least a thousand new 
books yearly to the library, on the ground that it 
would be creditable to the city and a source of 
profitable enjoyment to the people at large, as 
the rooms and bocks of the Association are free 
to all who will come and use them, though only 
members can take books out of the library. 

Norwich (Ct.) Bill Lib, The annual dinner was 
The fund amounts to $2592.72; the 
library contains 2600 vols. 


Oakland (Cal.) P. 1. The trustees have under 
consideration the matter of lighting the library 
the incandescent electric light; also the 
question of restoring the chess tables, which were 
removed from the Central reading-rooms four or 
five vears ago, because there was a suspicion that 
there was betting on the games. 


Omaha, Neb., is agitating the question of the 
erection of a new library building, but there is 
serious objection to locating it upon the only 
The Ace claims that “ within four 
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or five years Omaha will have the means and 
population to warrant the erection of a $200,004 
library building and museum of art. Centrally 
located such a structure will materially add to 
the claims of Omaha as a metropolitan city. 
For the present we can comfortably get along 
without a library building. The library now 
contains 22,000 v. and is the largest between 
Chicago and San Francisco. Its ¢ irculation has 
already been over 100,000 the present year. A 
new catalog begun in April is three-fourths 
completed; analysis by subjects even to chapters 
in different volumes has been made.” 


Paterson (N. J.) Free P. L. (24 rpt.) 4620 
borrowers registered; 7ooo v. in the library; issue 
over 58,000. The librarian recommends printing 
a supplementary catalogue, and that the ¢ ard cata- 
logue should be improved ; **a small library has 
more need to be minutely catalogued than a large 
one :” he defends the reading of fiction ; ** the 
majority of people can draw more prac tical re- 
ligion and morality from one good nov el than 
from a dozen treatises on theology and ethics.’ 
“A list of books for the young should be printed 
modelled on that of Miss Hewins.” Of //arfer" 
Monthly hesays, “ There are few books that have 
been more called for.” 


Rochester, N. Y. The Reynolds Lib, Cata- 
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of books. No man of ordinary culture is able to 
afford so many books as he ought to have. If 
the course of civilization is in this direction, it 
will not be long before the great libraries of 
Glasgow will, working together — I do not say 
amalgamating - provide for the city that reading 
which is to be of so much advantage to the present 
and to all coming generations. If people say this 
is socialism, I do not know that I should quarrel 
with that statement much. I do not, by soc ialism, 
mean that which is stigmatized as anarc hy and 
communism. I mean that sort of spirit which ts 
contained in the old-fashioned book whi« h we call 
the New Testament, the spirit that we are all 
brothers, that our interests are common, and that 
we ought all to assist each other and bear each 
other's burdens.” 

Mr. G. W. Clark said: ‘* Thirty years ago I was 
elected the representative of the Corporation to 


ithe Board of Directors. When I entered the 


loged and added to reference department during | 


year ending Sept. 30, 2642 v.; total in this depart- 
ment 4194 v.; in addition 3569 v. have been cat- 
loged, making in all 10,348 v., in the library. 
Juvenile books only have been ¢ irculated to the 
number of 11,061 v.in 102 days, an average of 
117 per day. 


Louis Merc. Lith. Assoc. (41st rpt.) Added | 


2461 v.; total 66.613; issued 171,960; the boned 
debt diminished $1400. 


The library will erect a six story fire-proof 


building. 


Stirling’s and Glasgow, P. L. 1886-7 (g6th 
year). Added 852 v. and pm.; total over 
40,000 books and pm.; ref. use 87,966; issue 
101,037. 

At the annual meeting the American consul, 
Mr. F. H. Underwood, said : ‘* If civilization has 
any central fact, it is that the world has gained 
by men putting shoulder to shoulder. When it 
was found that losses by fire weighed so heavily 
on the individual they were distributed over the 
whole community, and we called that insurance. 
When a man wished to arrange with the bank for 
a loan of money we called that banking. But 
what is it but co-operation ? — it is putting shoulder 
to shoulder. Why do we have gas furnished 
throughout the whole city? Why doesn’t a man 
get his own locality lighted as he pleases? Just 
because we find it is of advantage that all should 
combine in a certain way. And so when I read 
that if a man wants books he can buy them, I say 
it is true he can; but if he can get them free, so 
much the better for every person who wants to 
read, if the whole community combines to provide 


a library for the good of all. If there ever was a | 


circumstance in which co operation was useful, 
necessary, and indispensable, it is in the matter 


library I caused an investigation to be made 
as to the amount of work done in it ; not being 
satisfied with the way in which things were con- 
ducted. The librarian thought he could not do 
the amount of work which I thought he should 
do because of the number of visitors to the li- 
brary. I found that that gentleman was called on 
to attend to sixty personsaday. The number 
of books issued during the past year was 159,¢ 103." 


Washington, D.C. Lib. of U.S. Appropri- 
ation by Congress, $500,000 ; expended to Sept. 
1. $67,628.40; liabilities outstanding, $95,230.55; 


balance, $337 


Waterbury, Ct. Broncon Lib. Financial re- 
port Receip $22 go7.06; expenses, books, 
$10,261 total fund, $251,600. 


NOTES 


Biltimore (Ma.) Mercantile Lib. Un spite of 
the efforts made in the early part of the year to- 
ward the reorganization the // raid says, that 
‘the chances of reopening the institution are as 


| meagre as ever.” It points out two radic al de- 


fects in the plan as projec ted ; ‘tone, the enor- 


| mous rent proposed to be paid for the premises at 


present occupied ; the other, the large sum set 
apart for salaries of librarians and working e¢x- 
penses.” The Zimes of Oct. 12 says the fate of 
the librarv is sealed because the Garretts will not 
allow their subserption of $30,000 to stand un- 
less the whole endowment of 5100,000, as orig- 
inally proposed, is secured. Only $66,500 could 
be raised; therefore, the books will have to be 


sold. 


Belfast (Me.) Pub, Lib. The building will be 
completed in November. The first lot of books, 
Sisco worth, will be bought in December, and 
the library be opened to the public Jan, 1, 1855. 
Ihe remainder of the Wilson legacy has been in- 
vested and will yield an annual income of $1200 
to $1500, No provision has yet been made for 
salary of librarian, heating and other necessary 
expenses. The Journal suggests that the city 
government ought to prov ide for the expense 
account, as the building and books are a gift for 
the benefit of the public. 
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Boston Mechanic Apprentices’ Lib. Accord- 
ing to the Herald of Sept. 29, when the Appren- 
tices’ Association died the Mechanic Charitable 
Association took possession of its library, which is 
now stored, having never been disposed of. 
Could not the Mechanic Charitable make a better 
disposition of these books than this ? Why not turn 
them over to the Boston Public Library as a 
nucleus for a Mechanics’ Branch Library ? They 
should atall events be brought to light for the 
benefit of the public. 


Boston P. L. Seven aldermen of Boston have 
voted for an order, recommended by the Finance 
Committee, to transfer $75.000 from the appro- 
priation for the Public Library to the ap- 
propriation for the Sewer Department. It 
failed of passage because of the requirements 
of a two-thirds vote; but it was reconsidered 
by a majority vote and laid upon the table 
to await the result of efforts to secure the 
needed additional vote. If the city fathers had 
been selected from among the patrons of the li- 
brary there would have been little danger of such 
misapplication of funds appropriated to its use. 


Brattleboro, Vt. Brooks F.L. The catalog of 
311 pages, classified by the Dewey system, being 
ready, the library was opened to the public Aug. 
4th. Within six months after it opened, the 


library received gifts amounting to $3000. The | 


ladies of the town raised $1000 by subscription, | 


and donated it for works of reference. Mr. 
Wm. Henry Wells, of New York City, a for- 
mer resident, supplemented this with $1000 more 
for the same purpose. Mr. Lucius G. Pratt, also 
a former resident, has recently given $1000 for 
books of reference and standard works. With 
what the library previously had, it is now in very 
fair condition. 


Caldwell, N. Y. The late Dewett C. Hay, of 
New York, has bequeathed to the town of Cald- 
well a valuable library of several thousand vol- 
umes, to be knownas the “ Dewett C. Hay Free 
Library.” His widow will supplement her late 
husband's gilt by bequeathing one-fourth of her 
estate for the proper care and maintenance of the 
library. Judge Hay, the father of the testator, 
was born in Caldwell. 


Cambridge (Eng.) Univ. Lib. The gifts to the 
library during 1886 include the splendid library of 
Chinese books collected and presented by Sir 
Thomas Wade, Mr. Cecil Bendall’s gift of Sans- 
krit mss. from Northern India, and the Badger 
collection of Syriac and Christian Arabic mss. 
presented by the Soc. for Promotion or Christian 
Knowledge. Mr. Bradshaw's representatives 
have presented his ms. note-books and papers, 
containing the record of many of his bibliograph- 
ical researches, and an important series of books 
either printed in Ireland or connected with that 
country, which was formed by Mr. Bradshaw as a 
supplement to the Irish collection presented by 
him to the University in 1870. The subscribers 
to the Bradshaw Memorial fund have given his 
adversaria, his choice collection of Civil War 
newspapers, and a number of early pamphlets 
and other scarce pieces. The Syndicate have 
purchased from Mr. Bradshaw's library his 
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great Madden collection of ballads. Gifts are 
also acknowledged in the annual report of the 
Library Syndicate from Brown University, 
Cornell University, the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, the Universily of Harvara (sic), and ** from 
Boston Public Library.” The Law School is 
now fitted up and in use as part of the library. 
It contains a work-room, shelves for books on 
history, and pigeon-holes for the unbound num- 
bers of foreign periodicals, arranged so that read- 
ers can find without delay the numbers they 
wish to consult. The apartment on the ground 
floor, formerly used as the librarian’s private 
room, has been fitted up to receive the Chinese 
collection presented by Sir Thomas Wade. 


Canterbury (Eng.) Museum Lib. The com- 
mittee in charge have excluded from its shelves 
all books of which Miss Braddon is known to be 
the author. The novel-readers of the city are 
objecting. 


Colorado Springs. A free reading-room and 
library has been opened. “This was done be- 
cause it was felt that ina health resort like our 
city everything possible ought to be done in the 
way of providing pleasing and profitable means of 
occupying the unemployed hours. The rooms 
were furnished plainly but comfortably, and as 
they were to be open to both sexes a lady of tact 
and experience was placed in charge. The library 
was started by some 300 volumes, kindly loaned 
by the Y. M. C. A., and during the last three 
years over 700 volumes have been added, so that 
now the library contains 1coo volumes and there 
are: about 100 volumes always out to readers. 
Hitherto the income has been wholly supplied by 
voluntary contributions. Our citizens have re- 
sponded very heartily in the past, and, doubtless, 
will continue to do so ; but it becomes a question 
whether our city government should not, by 
annual grant, partly assume the cost of main- 
tenance. Practically the support of the rooms 
would come from the citizens, as it does now, 
and it would save the ladies and gentlemen who 
freely give so much to the work the trouble and 
uncertainty incident to an annual canvas.” 


Columbus (O.) Law Lib, The Columbus bar 
are moving for the establishment of a law library. 
At a recent meeting the following resolution was 
passed: “ A’esolved, That a committee of five be 
appointed to formulate a plan for organizing a 
Law Library Association for the purpose of 
placing a law library in the new Court House, 
for the use of the judges of the courts, public 
officers, and members of the association ; and 
that the committee be instructed to confer with 
the county commissioners in reference to secur- 
ing a room for the same.” 


Cortland, N. Y. The Franklin Hatch Library 
Association having received from Mr. Hatch, the 
donor of their new building, the additional sum 
ot $12,000 as a permanent endowment for the 
library, with the proviso that during his lifetime 
he is to have the income of the same, the ladies 
of the Cortlandt Library Association have decided 
that it will be for the best interest of all that 
their association deposit its books in the per- 
manent place provided by the Franklin Hatch 
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Library building. The transfer is to take place 
as soon as the Franklin Hatch Library Associa- 
tion shall have completed its plans for the reg- 
ulation and management of a library, and shall 
have a sufficient number of books to furnish, 
when combined with those now cataloged and in 
possession of the Cortlandt Library, a well- 
equipped library. 

Cumberland, Md. A circulating library is 
shortly to be established in a central port f 
the city. Subscription, $3 per year; monthly 
subscriptions, 50 cents. 


Elgin (/ll) Pub. Lib. Organized and incor- 
porated April 10, 1872. Reading room opent d 
in 1873, and a « irculating library of 500 Vv. Was 
the first purchase of books. Shortly after the 
yo0o v. of the ‘* Tauchnitz edition” of English hit- 
erature were added. There are now $300 Vv. 
“All Elgin reads the books and all Elgin swears 
by the library.” 


Florence. The Bid. Nazionale has received 
from the heirs of the well-known publisher, Le 
Monnia, his entire literary correspondence, Some 
7000 letters from Botta, Canova, Foscvlo, 
Manzoni, Mazzini, ete. 


Granby, Ct. A successful entertainment was 
given in Library Hall on the evening of Sept. 25, 
for the purpose of starting a fund for the pur- 
chase of a public library. 

Green field (Mass.) Pub. Lib. The late W: B. 
Washburn left $1000 to this library, to which 
he had given about $18,000 during his life ; an 
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other places than Kansas City 


library has been forcea to keep uy 
of being one of Kansas City ‘boot 
tions on $2500 a year. After i 
placing DOORS worn out, and pay! 


the estimation of Eastern parents who ¢ 
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cals, the sum makes i pt 


wary total about one thousand volumes 
At this rate Kansas City will have as many 
volumes in one hut 
now. The perfection of our s hool system can- 


lred years as Chicago has 


rot offset the disaivantages of a small library i 
esti ontem- 
” 

ite moving to Kansas Cily with their families. 
{ September 19, after 


months. It now con- 


) 
[he library was opened 


having been closed three 

tains 15,000 well-se lected volumes. In the new 
finding list, a neatly pt nied volume of 345 
pages, the bo ks are classed by subjects. In 
the division History the years covered by each 
work are iInel ated. In the card catalog 


analytical work has been carried under subjects 


ticles in periodicals on fle In the library. 


to at 
Bulletins of new books are posted as soon as 
received, One John Smith complained, Sept 


12, in the Zi “ Now, the work for wl h 
this library has closed itsdo irs against its patrons 


and the p c could be done in one month by 


| two (inst a of six) persons, working from 9 


lteacher and 


a.m. to § p.m. daily. [he public library of 
St. Louis was catalh gued last vear by as hool- 
an assistant during the summer 
vacation [! ! They dian close a door nor 
inconvenience a single patron, and this library 
could be placed in that one and lost.” Pocahon- 
as could not have saved ¢his John Smith's 


to Smith College, of which he had been a 
r | brains—he hasn't any 


great benefactor. 

Indiantown, Ind. The abbey and college of 
St. Mainraid were destroyed by fire Sept. 3, with 
a library of 15,000 volumes, not insured. 

Jowa University L. The library has been re- 
classified and recataloged on the ‘decimal 
system.” 

Ithaca, N. Y. Cornell Univ. Lib. A recent 
purchase of 500 volumes for the law library 
rounds out what the law fac ulty consider a ve ry 
good working library. During his European 
tour, Rev. C. M. Tyler purchased nearly five 
hundred volumes for Cornell Library, at a very 
low price and free from duty, most of them being 
bound editions. 

Kansas City (Mo.) Lave Lib. Founded in 1869 
by the donation of their spare books by the limited 
number of attorneys then in the ¢ ity, the library 
made little progress until four years ago, When a 
stock company was formed and by an organized 
effort sufficient money was raised to pur hase 
some books. Since that time the institution has 
been very successful and has now one of the 
finest law collections in the West, numbering be- 
tween 6000 and 7000 volumes. }2000 have been 
expended for books since the removal of the col 
lection in April last to its fine new quarters in the 
Nelson building, and large purchases are con- 
templated in the near future. 

Kansas City (Mo.) Pub. Lib. In acircular sent 
with the new catalog Mrs. Whitney, the libra- 
rian, has the following, which is applicable in 


London, Eng. British Museum, A very in- 


teresting ¢ lection of Chinese and Japanese 
illustrated books is now on exhibition at the 
British Museum. [he first case Is ct voted to 


the exhibition of specimens of block printing, 
ch was the forerunner of wood-engraving. We 
liest known specimens ot print- 
ree bahrani of the Chinese ver- 
hist Sutra printed by order of 


i here the ear 
ing—namely, th 
sion of a Budd 

the Empress Shlvautoku as early aS 770 A.D. 
It is said that over am llion copies of this we rk 
were issued, those In the Museum having been 
presented by Mr. Ernest Satow, her majesty’s 
Japanese secretary Ol legation at Yeddo. An 
eatly example (1337 of printing from 
movable types from the Korea is the version ofa 
Chinese encyclop@dla specimens of Japanese 
block-printing of the fourteenth century. ‘The 
earliest illustrated work is a version of a Chinese 
treatise on ™m yprality, printed in the Korea in the 
sixteenth century. One of the most beautiful 
specimens is a volume of the Great Imperial 
(A.D. 1726), 19 §000 volumes, one 


Encyclopedia 
of the treasures of the British Museum, the illus 


trations of which are most ex« ellent. 


London, Eng. The foundations of the library 
of Walter Besant’s People’s Palace, in the East 
End of London, have just been laid, and the 
building will be completed in about eight months. 
It will hold nearly a quarter of a million volumes. 


A large number of books have already been con- 


tributed, 
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Madison, N. J. Drew Th olog. Sem. At the 
reopening of the Seminary Oct. 13. Pres. Butts 
announced that the library building would soon 
be ready, and that the McClintock Assoc. and the 
Alumni Assoc. had together pledged $7000 for 
a library fund. 


Mecca. The Sultan, learning that the fine 
library of 4000 volumes presented by his father, 
the Sultun Abdul Mejid, to the city of Mecca, was 
in a neglected condition, has sent a large sum for 
Linding and repairs. 


Memphis, Tenn., is to have a circulating li- 
brary, atthe moderate fee of $1.50 for a two- 
years’ family benefit. The library will contain 
25 per cent. more volumes than members, every 
widitional name adding a new book. The 
National Library Company will run it by con- 
tract the first two years, the books becoming the 
property of the subscribers afterward. 


Vinneapolis (Minn.) Pub. Lib, The new 
b ilding is fast nearing completion, and will be 
rvofed prior to December 1. It is being erected 
ona lot 100 x 140 feet, and will be a three-story 
building with a high basement. The Athenzum 
Library, established in 1859, and now numbering 
15,000 volumes, will be the nucleus of the public 
library when it opens next spring. It is strong 
in works of travel, history, and biography. It is 
the property of a stock corporation, atid has an 
a’ nuil income from real estate of $7000, which 
goes to the purchase of new books. Any one can 
use the books in the library, and take a single 
copy of a book home for 75 cents for three 
months. A special feature of the new library 
will be a complete collection of local records, 
everything of interest relating to pioneer days of 
the city and state. Branch offices of the public 
Il hrary will be established in every district in the 
city. The public school collection contains gooo 
volumes ; the State University library 20,000, 
mainly reference-books ; the Bar Association has 
an extensive law library ; the Y. M. C. A. has 500 
volumes and a fine list of daily and weekly papers 
an! periodicals. Thereare also several fine 
private libraries, including those of Gen. Wash- 
burn and Eugene Wilson, and the 8000 volumes 
of Rev. Father McGolrick, priest. In all there 
are some 50,000 volumes that are free to the 
xeneral public to use for instruction or reference 
as they will. 


Newark, N. J. At their charter election in 
October, of the 25,000 voters over 23,000 were in 
favor of establishing a free public library under 
the provisions of the act passed by the last legis- 
lature, authorizing the levying of a tax of one- 
third of a mill on every dollar of assessable prop- 
erty returned by the assessors for taxation, for 
the support of a library. This tax will be made 
in the tax-levy for 1888, and will amount to about 
$32,000 a year, which if wisely managed will 
speedily give the city a fine library. Only 335 
votes were cast against the library. The stock- 
holders of the Newark Library Association are 
said to be willing to sell their property to the 
city at a fraction of its value. It has 27,000 vols. 
and real estate worth some $80,000. It is now 
ereeting a fine library building, and it is to be 
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| 
| hoped that arrangements can be made to secure 


it for the public library. 
New York. Lib. of the Federal Courts. A large 


| force has been at work enlarging the rooms in 


|} the Pest Office building devoted to 
| library of the Federal Courts. 


the law 
A winding stair 
is being constructed to connect the room on the 
fourth floor with the rooms directly above on the 
fifth floor, Other rooms have been connected with 
the latter. The enlarged library will accommod- 
ate about 20,000 v. 


Philadelphia, Pa. Apprentices’ Lib. The suit, 
which has been pending for some years for the 
possession of the building rented by this library 
trom a Quaker Society, has recently been decided 
ia favor of the society. Since 1841 the library 
has occupied the building at a nominal rent, and 
in this way the only large free library in the city 
has been supported. The rents have always been 
devoted by the society to charity, and it will now 
continue, as heretofore, its good works. 


Philadelphia, Pa. The Hirst Free Law Lit. 
will be removed to the new fire-proof Drexel 
building, where it is to have for 25 years, at a 
rental of $1 per year, a room 50 x 36 feet, with 
three sides, accommodating over 


windows on 
16,000 v. It now has 3000 v., and an income of 
$3000. It is estimated that the new room will 


be filled with books in about 15 years. 


Pittsburg, Pa. The Mt. Washington Lib, Assoc. 
has decided upon the plans for a new two-story 
brick building, having a frontage of 40 and a 
depth of So feet. The front will have a square 
tower on the right and a square tower with para- 
pet and beltry on the left. The latter is over the 
main entrance which has large double doors open- 
ing into a square corridor ; on the right a door 
opens into the library-room on the ground floor. 
This room is T-shaped ; the front portion be- 
tween the corridor and the directors’ room under 
the tower is 20 x 24 feet and the main body of the 
room is 24x 40 feet. There are no columns, 
the floor above being supported on rag-truss 
girders. The directors’ room has a large bay- 
window, and a fireplace with mantel of tiles and 
hardwood. The auditorium on the second floor 
is 3814 x 60 feet, with a 20-foot stage with dressing- 
rooms on each side. This room has an open- 
timbered roof, supported by ornamental trusses. 
The belfry has a large platform with parapet, af- 
fording a point of view from which the two cities 
and the three rivers can be seen for a distance of 8 
org miles. This is surmounted by the belfry pro- 
per. 

Portland (Me.) P. L. In a communication to 
the Argus, Oct. 11, Librarian S. M. Watson de- 
scribes the seven rooms in the city building which 
have been used by the library. One room, 33 x 24 
feet, and one, 12x12 feet, are used for reading- 
rooms and for hanging portraits. Another room, 
33x17 feet, is that used for the waiting and de- 
livery room and for the display of pictures. In 
two rooms, each 33 x 37 feet; and two others, each 
10x13 feet, more than 36,000 boaks and many 
thousands of pamphlets have been stored, all 
available space being utilized. All miscellaneous 
books, pamphlets, papers, etc., are being classi- 
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fied and arranged, and mace ready for removal to 
more extensive quarters, where they will be ready 
for immediate use. “.Library work is not all 


fun,” he says, ** or wholly of aliterary character.” | 


Many are of the opinion that it should in some 
way be made free to all citizens of Portland. A 
stockholder says ‘the advantages of the library 


may be enjoyed without cost by all who choose to | 


go there to read. It would be well, however, if 
the city would make a fair appropriation for this 
institution, and if our more wealthy citizens would 
help to endow it. It would then be possible to 
reduce the price of subscriptions and have a bet- 
ter equipped library." 


Princeton, College of N. J. The collections of 
the Art School were enhanced on commencement 
day, June 22, by the addition of a collection of 
pottery given by W. C. Prime, of New York, 
valued at $60,000. 

Quincy, Lil. Quincy Lib. The proposition of 
the directors to enlarge the usefulness of their 
library and reading-room by transferring it to the 


city and making all its privileges free to the | 


whole community, has been well received. Six | 


citizens have joined in purchasing and presenting 
to them, at a cost of $12,000, a valuable lot of land 
centrally located, and special effort is being made 
to increase the present building fund of $15,000, 
so that a handsome and suitable building may be 
erected. It now appears probable that the 
amount of property to be turned over will be 
worth between forty and fifty thousand dollars. 


Kome. Biblioteca Casanatense has received an 
important collection of documents relating to 
Pope Urban VIII. and his quarrel with the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany. 


St. John, N. B. Portland Free Pub. Lib. This 
institution is slightly in debt for the year ending 
Oct. 1. A successful entertainment was given 
Oct. 6, and a course of lectures during the winter 
had been arranged for in aid of the library. 


St. Joseph. Mo. The Herald says : **St. Joseph 
will soon have the beginning of a library, and a 
beginning destined to grow and flourish. The 
ladies of St. Joseph have undertaken the work, 
and the ladies of St. Joseph always succeed.” 
“ Thanks to the liberality of Mr. Samuels a room 
is donated, to be used for five years rent free. 
This room is admirably located, and is just what 
is necessary for the purpose. The ladies have 
raised about $2500; they should have $5000 at 
the least. ... Kansas City, before her real 
estate began to boom, before she had 40,000 in- 
habitants, had established the basis of an excellent 
public library. Omaha has a public library, and 
the perusal of the catalogue makes one’s mouth 
water, it is so large and so rich in the very 
best works. Atchison, the little town of At- 
chison, has a library that would be creditable to 
a city of four times its size) Topeka has a library 
that is the pride of its people, and justly so. Law- 
rence, Kansas, has two libraries, one which is 
fostered and partially supported by the city, and 
one of 15,000 v. at the university. Lawrence has 
10,000 people ; St. Joseph has 60,000. The Law- 
rence public library and reading-rooms are very 
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complete, while St. Joseph has not so much as a 
place where (he public can go to read the Bible, 
the Book of common prayer, or Webster's dic- 
tionary. This, we submit, is discreditable, if not 
disreputable, and every man who has his per- 
manent residence here ought to feel the discredit 


| and disrepute as personal. The writer has been 


asked again and again by strangers what sort of 


| public libraries we had. Public libraries! The 


admission that we had no public libraries, which 
was made with as much bravado as possible, 
usually brought a response which intimated that 
no more could be expected of a Missouri 
city. ... This state of affairs, briefly stated, 
is shameful. It reflects upon every citizen of St. 
Joseph, and it reflects upon the city. There is 
offered at this time an excellent opportunity to 
revolutionize this state of affairs, and to establish 
a library upon a solid, permanent and popular 
plan. We cannot sufficiently urge upon men who 
have families the necessity of adding their support 
to the plan. They will not regret it.” 


Saugus (Mass.) Pub. Lib, The new public 
Library was opened Oct. 15, for the first time, 
when there was a generous distribution of books. 
Nearly 1500 volumes are in the library, the con- 
tributions to which by the townspeople have been 
liberal. In the near future an entertainment will 
be given in aid of the library fund. 


Trenton (N. J.) State Lib, The State Capitol 
Rebuilding Commission have decided to provide 
rooms in the third floor of the new front to the 
Capitol for the State Library, thus affording 
better facilities for its accommodation and better 
protection of its valuable volumes from destruc- 
tion by fire. 


The United Labor Party, at their convention at 
Syracuse, N. Y., Aug 19., passed a resolution asking 
for free public libraries. 


Union Hill, N. J. Active efforts are being 
taken to estabiish a free library in this place. 

University ef Pa. Won. Benj. Harris Brewster 
has disposed of his fine law library, containing 
upward of 5000 volumes, to the university. It 
is to stand as a memorial of the late George 
Biddle, a son of Prof. Geo. W. Biddle. = Mr. 
Brewster gives as his sole reason for selling that 
the collection was too large for private use and 
he had “‘a good chance to send it where it will 
be of benefit to the public."” The price paid 
was far below what he had been offered for it a 
number of times betore. 

University of Southern California, Los Angeles 
Co. ** We are just laying the foundations tora 
college library here,” writes the acting librarian, 
‘‘and want to get hold of all sources whence we 
can gain aid and counsel. Amorg the first we 
wish to subscribe for the Lipkaky JOURNAL, the 
Publishers’ Weekly, and the Codperative /ndex to 
Periodicals.” \t is believed that the library is on 


| a secure basis of endowment, and that the amount 


available for the purchase of books will increase 
largely from year to year. About ten thousand 


| dollars is to be expended on books alone this year, 


which sum may be doubled by special gifts and 
appropriations, 
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Library. 


carrying 


Congressional 
Smithmeyer, 


Washington, 
architect, Mr. 
some novel and _ interesting 
the site of the new Congressional 
building. For a building of its size, an unu- 
sually solid foundation is needed. Much of 
the library site is the filling in of a deep ravine 
that formerly crossed it from north to south, 
Mr. Smithmeyer has had trenches excavated to a 
depth of seven and a half feet, below the level of 
which the first course of granite for the foundation 
is to be laid. At short intervals in this trench he 
had seventy-five tons of pig-lead piled up like 
cord-wood on ‘a space six feet square. This 
was lefc to settle, being tested from time to time. 
It was found that the earth was perfectly (rm, 
and the slight sinking caused by the load of lead 
was uniform. ‘The work of filling in the concrete 
has begun, and it is hoped to have the foundation 
well under way before cold weather interferes. 
The ravine that formerly crossed this site was 
very deep, and there is a tradition that in colonial 
days Indian birch-bark canoes used to ascend its 
waters to a point above East Capital Street, and 
that it was a number of years after the city was 
built before it was filled up. 


is 


Weimar, Goethe Seciety. At the general meet- 
ing it was reported that the library had been in 
creased by the addition of the Cohn collection 
(700 nos.) at a cost of 16,000 marks. 


PRACTICAL NOTES. 

Index scrap file. Rev. Crocker, nov of 
Fairfax, Vt., the inventor of the best form of book 
support, has sent us a scrap file, ready gummed 
for attaching the scraps, and so contrived, by an 


The 
on 

experiments on 

Library 
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ingenious arrangement, that the title of each | 


scrap shows under the one gummed on before it, 
and over the succeeding one, yet the scraps are as 
independent as the leaves of a book. Each file 


will contain 18, and the files are sold for 50 cts., | 


a dozen. 


Librarians. 


Bronte, Dr. B. F., has been chosen librarian 
of the Detroit Medical and Library Association, 
in place of Dr. H. A. Wood, who has removed 
from the city. 

Burcess, E:, librarian of the Boston Society 
of Natural History and designer of the May- 


flower, Puritan, and Volunteer, was, in conjunction | 


with the owner, Gen. Paine, given a reception in 
Fanueil Hall, Boston, Oct. 7. 

Cuaney, J]: Vance, has succeeded Mr. F: B. 
Perkins as librarian of the San Francisco Free 
Library. — Cri/ic. 

Cor, Miss Euten M., librarian of the New 
York Free Circulating Library, returned October 
10 from a month's trip abroad. Miss Coe, the 


New York Library delegate, did not arrive in 
Birmingham till September 23, morning, and only 
just in time to accompany the members in their 
excursion to Lord Spencer's library at Althorp. 
She went to Stratford, with the advantage of | 
having Mr. 
met with a most cc 


Timmins for a guide. Miss Coe 
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as a delegate of the A. L. A. at the annual meet- 
ing of the L. A. U. K. at Birmingham. 

Garnett, Dr. R:, of the British Museum, has 
contributed a chapter on Literature to T. H. 
Ward's “ Reign of Victoria.” 

Hixp, Mr. F. H , was elected librarian of the 
Chicago Public Library Oct. 15, as successor to 
Dr. W. F. Poole. We congratulate Mr. Hild on 
the triumph of civil service reform in his case, 
and the people of Chicago on the narrow escape 
of their fine library from the clutches of the 
machine politicians. 

Homes, Dr. H: A., State librarian of New 
York, died at Allany Nov. 3, after a long illness. 
He was born in Boston in 1812. He studied at 
the Phillips Academy at Andover, and at the An- 
dover and Yale Theological Schools. From 1838 
to 1856 he was in Paris, Constantinople, and the 
East as a missionary, and later he was in the 
United States diplomatic service. Since 1862 he 
has been State librarian. He was a good Orien- 
tal scholar. 

Mutuins, Mr. J. B., librarian of the Birming- 
ham (England) Free Library, is in this country 
for afew weeks’ stay, during which he hopes to 
visit some of our leading libraries. We know 
that he is sure of a hearty welcome both for his 
own sake and because of the hospitality extended 
by our English brethren to visiting American 
librarians. 

Netson, Miss Martua F., of the first class of 
the Columbia College Library School, has been 
appointed librarian of the Union Library at Tren- 
ton, N. J., and entered upon the duties of the 
position Oct. 10. Atthe time of receiving her 
appointment Miss Nelson was engaged at the 


library of the Pratt Institute, Brooklyn. Mrs. 
R. W. Barber, of Trenton, is the assistant 
librarian. 


PeizHoipt, Julius. The library of the late 
Dr. Peizholit, librarian of the King of Saxony, 
and editor of the late Neuer Anzerger, is to be 
sold at auction by List & Francke in Leipzig on 
Nov. 21 fol. 

Poo.e, Wm. F. On the last day of Dr. Poole’s 
connection with the Chicago Public Library the 
employés presented him a beautiful bronze clock, 
in the shape of a_ statuette surrounded with 
books, as a testimonial of their esteem and friend- 
ship. 

SARGENT, JouN FREDERICK, librarian of the 
Paterson (N. J.) Free Public Library, died Sept. 
25, at his rooms in the library building, from 
a hemorrhage. He had been ill but about a week. 
He was a native of Massachusetts, and was 24 
years of age. His parents are both living, his 
father over So years of age, residing at Lowell. 
Mr. Sargent had received a good education and 
possessed fine natural abilities. Before going to 
Paterson Mr. Sargent was assistant librarian of 
the Mechanics’ Library at Lowell. Upon the 
resignation of Mr. Frank P. Hill, Mr. Sargent 
was chosen his successor, and entered upon his 
duties Nov. 1, 1886. The president of the Board 
of Trustees said, in his report March 1, 1887: “ It 
isa matter of congratulation to be able to say 


dial and hospitable reception | that Mr. Sargent is in nowise behind his pred- 
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ecessor in executive ability and in the knowledge | 
requisite to run the library. ... That Mr. 
Sargent is fully alive to the needs of the library, 
and is anxious to make it do its work effectively, 
his report shows.” Mr. Sargent was a man of 
quiet and modest demeanor, and was very highly 
esteemed by his associates and friends. He was 
a member of the New York Library Club, and 
a regular attendant at its meetings. 
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** This library was founded in the year 15638 by 
Mrs. Maria Hastings Cary, widow of William 
Harris Cary, born in Lexington, died in Brook- 
lyn, October, 1881, out of regard for her native 
place, and wishing to promote its welfare by dif- 
fusing knowledge among its inhabitants. The 
grounds upon which it stands were donated tothe 
town by the heirs of the Cary estate in grateful 


| and loving remembrance. The building itself was 


erected in the year 1838 by the munificence of 


| Col. William A. Tower, from the desire that the 


East Hartford, Ct. Albert C. Raymond ,who died 
a few years ago, left $12,000 for a free public 
library for East Hartford. The money was to be | 
invested by trustees until it reached $17,000. | 
He also gave a park opposite the Congregational 
Church, on which the building should be placed. 
The fund has reached the stipulated amount, and 
$6500 have been set apart for the building. 


Greenfield (Mass.) Library, to which the late 
Gov. W: B. Washburn gave about $18,000 during 
his life, receives $1000 more by his will. 


Hartford, Ct. Trinity College Lib. Hon, J: 
T. Wait has presented the library a set of the 
Journals of the Continental Congress, in 13 vols,, 
once the property of Hon. S: Huntington, a presi- 
dent of the Congress, and a signer of the Decla- 
ration of Independence, several bearing his auto- 
graph ; also, several volumes of Acts and Jour- 
nals of the early Congresses, some of which have 
the autograph of Roger Sherman. Prof. W. 
W. Hawkes has presented a valuable collection | 
of books relating to oriental literature. 


Lexington, Mass. Ata town meeting, Oct. 13, 
Col. W: A. Tower offered, if the town would de- 
liver to him a certain site on the Main street by 
April 1, 1888, to erect ‘‘ during the ensuing year 
alibrary building of brick, with stone trimmings, 
which shall have accommodations for not less 
than 20,000 volumes ; also reading, trustees’, and | 
librarian’s rooms, the plan for which shall be 
submitted to a committee chosen by the town for 
approval, and be satisfactory to a majority of 
said committee.” 

It was unanimously decided to accept this prop- 
osition, and the meeting ordered the appoint- 
ment of a committee to procure the site referred 
to, or such other site as might be satisfactory to 
Col. Tower, at a price not to exceed $12,000, and 
to codperate with him in the erection of the 
building. Thereupona letter was read from Miss 
Alice Butler Cary expressing ‘‘the desire and 
intention of the heirs of the Cary estate to still 
further benefit the town by a formal presentation 
of a site for the new building, to contain the 
library founded by my mother, the site to be 
chosen by a committee selected for the purpose, 
not to exceed in value $10,000, and subject to the 
approval of Mr. Tower.” This offer was received 
with applause and cheers, and was unanimously 
accepted. It was also voted to place, at the ex- 
pense of the town, at some suitable position within 
the library building, a tablet with the following 
inscription : 


town may be benefited by his having lived in it. 
This tablet is placed here by order of the legal 
voters of Lexington, as some expression of their 
gratitude for these noble gifts, and the faith that 
they must greatly benefit the people.” 


Lincoln University, Pa., has had presented 
to it the library of the late Archibald Alex. 
Hodge, D.D., Professor of Theology at Prince- 
ton. The collection embraces several hundred 
volumes. 


Manchester-by-the-Sea, Mass. The new me- 


| morial hall and library building, the gift of T. 


Jefferson Coolidge to the town and citizens, was 


| dedicated Oct. 13. Mr. Coolidge said the idea of 
| building the structure first came to him at one of 


the gatherings of the Elder Brethren, some four 


| years ago. At that time Mr. D. L. Bingham 


spoke of the needs of the town, and mentioned, 


|}among other things, the absence of a proper 


building for a public library. Mr. D. L. Bing 
ham, of the trustees, sketched at some length 
the history of the library in the town. In 1830 
a lyceum was formed, having for its object, as 
expressed in its preamble, the promotion of use 
ful knowledge. In 1505 there were 700 books. 


| In 1871 the lyceum voted to give the library, 


which then numbered goo volumes, to the town, 
and the gift was accepted. It was located in an 
old building, the lower part of which was occupied 


| by the fire department. There it had remained 


tothis day, growing year by year, until it con- 
tains now over 5000 volumes. 

The building is a t'g-story one. It is of 
rough, or seam-faced, granite ; that is, every 
piece of granite used is put in place with the 
natural face never having been smoothed, but 
only trimmed off even. A massive archway of 
granite and brick surmounts the entrance, which 
leads into a small vestibule. Passing through 
that the visitor is in the memorial hall, where, on 
the walls, are slabs containing the namesand other 
facts connected with the various Jeceased soldiers 
of the town. On the right is the hall, which is 
for the use of the Grand Army post so long as it 
shall exist, and then goes to the town for libra 
ry purposes. There is a beautiful window in the 
hall, on which is the following inscription : 


‘In Grateful Acknowledgment of the Munifi- 
cence and Public Spirit of 
JEFFERSON COOLIDGE, 
His Fellow-Townsmen Have Set This Window. 
MDCCCLXXXVI.”" 

The library-room opens on the left of the 
memorial hall, and is 28 x 40 feet. It is finished 
in oak, and in the walls are six carved panels 
brought from Europe, and known to be more 
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than 300 years old. This room will hold 15,000 
books, and is fitted with shelves. In the upper 
part is a small trustees’ room and a clock-room 
with a five-foot clock facing the street. A tower 
with an elevation of 50 feet surmounts the whole. 
The total cost is understood to have been about 
$25,000, all of which is borne by Mr. T. Jefferson 

Coolidge. 


*ortland, Me. The corner-stone of the new 
building, presented by J. P. Baxter to the Maine 
Historical Society and the Public Library was laid 
Sept. 20, with appropriate Masonic ceremonies. 


Providence (R. 1.) P. L. Mr. Albert J. Jones, 
formerly of Providence, but for many years past 
residing in Italy, has presented to the library his 
private collection of books, which number 670 
vols. and are distributed through all classes of 
reading. About 100 vols. are dictionaries and 
other works of reference. All but about twenty- 
five books are in the Italian language, including 
translations from English, French, and other 
writers. 416 are purely Italian literature, and 
include nearly every standard author, and in 
choice editions. The majority are beautifully 
bound in half vellum or full vellum, or in half 
calf with vellum corners. Tasso alone appears 
by some oversight to be absent from the collec- 
tion. The gift is the more notable, as it comes 
from a friend of the library who never visited it. 


Simsiury, Ct. Work will be shortly begun upon 
the new library building,the gift of Mr. Amos R. 
Eno, of New York. It will be of brick with 
brown -stone trimmings, and will cost about 
$8000. 


Troy (N. ¥.) Young Men's Assoc. E. Thomp- 
son Gale, the late president, bequeathed $2000 
to the Association. 


West Chester, Pa. The corner-stone of the 
new public library was laid July 4. The ground 
for the new building was donated to the town by 
Mrs. Hannah M. Darlington. 


Cataloging and Classification. 


Apprentices’ Liprary. Finding list. Part 6, | 
Natural sciesce and mathematics. Part 9, | 
Useful and fine arts. N. Y., 1887. 23 and 22 
p. LO. 


Condensed but complete catalogs of all the 
separate books in the library in these subjects. 
Each no. has an index to subjects. 
BROOKLYN INnstiruTE (N. Y.). Catalogue of the | 

youth's free library. Authors, titles, and sub- | 

jects. Compiled by W. M. Lindsay. #./., 1886. | 

160 p. 1. O, 

Dictionary. Imprints under authors. Refer- 
ence lists of poets and essayists. Complete class 
list of plays. Prefixed is a ‘“‘ Brief history of the | 
Brooklyn Institute.” 

The Lrsrary Co. oF Putra. issues as its | 
July-Sept. bulletin a ‘* Constitutional centennial | 
number,” containing 14 pages of reading notes | 
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on the constitution of the U. S. prepared by 
the new librarian, Mr. Barnwell. 


Paterson (4. /.) Free P. L. Catalogue no. 2 ; 
short title catalogue, books added Jan. 1886- 
May 1,1! Paterson, 1887. 69 p. 1. O. 

Provipence, Pornr St. GRAMMAR 
ScHoot L. Catalogue. Prov., 1883. 53+ [1] p. 
S. 

Mr. W. E. Foster writes: “This catalogue 
forms a part of what has impressed me as a 
very promising plan. In his explanatory note 
(page 8) the principal remarks: ‘ If the [public] 
library is to produce the best results, children 
must be taught 4ow to use it.’ The formation of 
these ‘ branch libraries’ was several years ago 
recognized by those in charge of the Providence 
Public Library as ‘a very definite and specific 
means of extending’ its influence. 

‘* This catalogue is only a part of a plan of ‘ Sys- 
tematic training in reading at school,’ developed 
in these grammar schools (this one particularly), 
which I described in detail in the article in the 
Library journal, Feb. 1883. 

‘* The separately entered ‘Teachers’ library’ 
(p. 43-52) perhaps requires a word of explanation. 
As will be noticed, it contains not simply books 
which are technical treatises on education (as 
Fitch's ‘ Lectures on teaching’), but some which 
the principal wishes the teachers to make use of 
in developing the pupils’ reading, but which he 
does not place with the others lest they might 
frighten the pupils away by their advanced char- 
acter. (Instances of this are Orton's ‘ The Andes 
and the Amazon,’ and Scudder’s ‘Men and man- 
ners in America.’) I find also that in the case of 
several works (such as Miss Buckley's ‘ Life and 
her children,’ and her ‘Fairy land of science ’) 
the principal, for specific reasons, puts one into 
his ‘ Pupils’ library,’ but not the other. He finds, 
after trial and observation, that the latter does not 
so directly commend itself to the interest of his 
pupils as the former. 

‘* Of course, there are also gifts to his library 
which do not so directly stand for his own judg- 
ment in books as if he were making an ideal selec- 
tion; and in this respect, of course, his ‘ Cata- 
logue’ differs in an important sense from Miss 
Hewins’s ‘ Books for the young.’” 


CHANGED TITLES. 
Hays, Helen. ‘‘An unexpected legacy,” New 


| York, 1887, is the same as Hays, “ Aspirations,” 


New York, 1886. 

Meape,L.T. “ Inchfawn,” New York, 1887, is 
the same as ‘‘ The O'Donnells of Inchfawn,” No. 
593 of the Franklin Square Library. 

W. T. PEopves. 


FULL NAMES. 
S: June Barrows and Isabel Chapin Barrows 
(The Shaybacks in camp) ; 


| C: (Cornelius) Coffin Painter [for years he has 


dropped the Cornelius], (A visit to the mission 
Indians of California) ; 


| W: Howard Ward (Records of members of the 


grand army of the republic) ; 
Joseph Cummings Rowell (The sonnet in Ameri- 
ca) ; 


| 
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William Smith Tilden (History of the town of 
Medfield, Mass.) ; 

Augusta Blanche Berard (Reminiscences of West 
Point in the olden time) ; 

Henry Perkins Goddard (Luther Martin, the 
** Federal bull-dog” ) ; 

J]: Lord Parker, assisted by Robert Goldthwaite 

’ Carter, and others (H: Wilson's regiment. 
History of the 22d Mass. infantry) ; 

J: Clifford Worthington (Architectural pen-points. 
The building of a church) ; 

W: Hiter Jones (Federal taxes and state ex- 
penses). 
Mr. J. Herbert Senter sends us the next two: 


B: Isaacs Haight (D.D.) ; 

Nathaniel Fish Moore (ex-pres. Columbia Coll.), 
Mr. D. Hutcheson sends us the five following : 

G: Breckinridge Davis (Outlines of international 
law) ; 

E: Young Robbins (The soldier's foe, 1861) ; 

L: Philippe McCarty (Annual statistician) ; 

Lyon Gardiner Tyler (Letters and times of the 
Tylers) ; 

J: Mullin Batten (Reminiscences of two years in 
the U. S. Army, 1881). 


INDEX 


L. A. Jongs’s ‘‘ Index to legal periodical litera- 
ture” will soon be published by C: C. Soule, of 
Boston. It will be similar in design to Poole’s 
“Index to periodical literature,” and index the 
leading articles, editorials, correspondence, anno- 
tated cases, and biographical notices in all the 
American, English, Scotch, Irish, and Colonial 
legal journals, down to Jan. 1, 1887, and to 
articles relating to law and legislation in the 
principal literary reviews and magazines down 
to the same date. About 140 different law jour- 
nals and reviews have been indexed ; and the 
articles relating to matters of law and legislation, 
and to biographies of judges and lawyers, in 115 
of the principal American, British, and Coloniai 
literary magazines and reviews. The number of 
law periodicals indexed is upward of 1300; and 
the articles pertaining to law and legislation in 
upwards of 4500 volumes of literary and histori- 


cal periodicals are also included. Price, $10 net. | 


Bibliografy. 


CAsTAGNA, Nic. Bibliografia di due morti e un 
vivo. Atri, 1887. 54+ 60 p. 16°. 

The three subjects are Michelangelo, Pasquale, 
and Niccola Castagna. 

The Dante Society's annual report, May 17, 
1887, Camb., 1887, 33 p., O., contains (p. 19- 
30) a Dante bibliography for 1886 by W: C. 
Lane. 

FarLow, W. G., and TreLEASE, W: A list of 
works on North American fungi. Camb., 1887. 
36 p. O. (Harv. Univ. bibliog. contrib. 25.) 
L.S. Foster, New York, has printed a catalogue 

of the writings of R. W. Shufeldt, M.D., U. S. 

Army. It is entitled ‘‘ Contributions to science 

and bibliographical résumé of the writings of 
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R. W. Shufeldt, M.D., Captain, Medical Dept., 

U. S. Army,” and comprises his works from 

1581 to 1887, arranged chronologically. (20 p., 

pap., gratis.) 

Hammett, C:, Acontribution to the Bibliog- 
raphy and Literature of Newport, R. I.; books 
published or printed in Newport, with notes and 
additions. Newport, R. I., Hammett; Provi- 
dence, S. S. Rider, 1887. 185 p. 4’. (250 cop- 
ies.) 

Reviewed inthe Nation, Sept. 8, 1887. 

Hayn, Hugo. Thesaurus librorum et iconum 
Philippi Pfister, Monacensis. I. Catalogus bibli- 
othecae selectae. Verzeichniss einer auserlesenen 
Sammlung von Bavarica, Monacensia, Judaica, 
etc. Catal. mit Anmerk. Miinchen, 1887. 
10m. 

Laporte, A. Bibliographie contemporaine. Tome 
3 (Cuc-Dro). Paris, Vieweg, 1887. 320 p. 8". 
15 fr. 

THE NOVEL-LIST. Vol. 1, no. 1, issued as suppl. 
to the Continuous index for Sept., 1837. 
By W:M. Griswold. [Bangor, 1887.] 8 p., O. 
Single copy toc.; 4 copies 25¢.; 20 copies 50c. 
“ Librarians will find it both time-saving and 

temper-saving, as it is designed to answer the 

annoying and perpetual request, ‘ Give me a good 
new novel.’ It consists of an alphabetical cata- 
log, by title and author, of works of fiction pub- 
lished in English during 1586 with notes descrip- 
tive of the character of each, and an index. The 
characterization or verdict is based upon the 
opinions of such authorities as the A/‘henaum, 

Critic, Nation, and Saturday review, and is indi- 

cated by a letter after the title, thus ‘a,’ meaning 

the book is a tale of adventure ; ‘ b,’ of Bohemian 

life; ‘d,’ dull, ‘g,’ gloomy, ‘v,’ vicious, ‘x,’ 


sensational, ‘y,’ silly, and so on. The index 
groups the books by subjects or places. The 
whole is simple and ingenious.” — ud. weekly. 


Pérez Pastor, C. La imprenta en Toledo; 
descripcion bibliografica de las obras impresas 
desde 1483 hasta nuestros dias. Madrid, 1887. 
23+292p.4. I2 m. 

PILLING, James Constantine, Bibliography of 
the Eskimo language. Wash., 1887. 5+116 p. 
(including 7 p. of fac-similes). O. (Smithsonian 
Institution, Bureau of Ethnology.) 

This is the first part of an enlargement of the 
author’s ‘* Proof-sheets of a bibliography of the 
languages of the North American Indians, Wash., 
885, 4o+1135 p. Q. Since that publication 
Mr. Pilling has visited many libraries in England 
and France, and collected enough “ new ma- 
terial to lead to the belief that a fairly com- 
plete catalogue of the works relating to each of 
the more important linguistic stocks of North 
America may be prepared.” The second no. will 
be the Siowan. Mr. Pilling thanks Mr. J: Mur- 
doch, librarian of the Smithsonian Institution, for 
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translating the Eskimo titles. Titles full, with 

collations and uprights for line-ends. Diction- 

ary order of authors, titles, and subjects; with a 

“ Chronologic index.” Notes state in what li- 

braries copies have been seen and at what prices 

copies have been sold. A thorough piece of 
work. 

RiA8o, Juan F. Critical and bibliographical 
notes on early Spanish music. London, Quar- 
itch, 1887. 

‘*The work includes a catalogue of mss. con- 
taining musical annotations written between the 
roth and 16th centuries, in all 73 in number; a 
list of more than 70 printed works on music, 
both theoretical and practical; and a number of 
appendices, containing much valuable miscella- 
neous information. The work is illustrated with 
more than 60 fac-similes from the mss. referred to 
in the text.” 

J. C. Rowe “ Sonnet in America,” Oakland, 
Cal., Pacific Press Pub. House, 1887, 24 p., O., 
contains (p. 19-24) a list of sonnets by American 
writers in the 1tgr vols. of 7 leading Ameri- 
can magazines. 

Vopice..a, Lu. Bibliografia storica della provin- 
cia di Terra di Bari. Napoli, 1884-87. 16+ 
853 p. 8°. 

2610 nos., alfabeted under the name of the place 
treated of. 

Vries, R. W. P.de. Catalogus van boeken over 
nederlandsche taal- en letterkunde verkrijgbar. 
Amst., 1887. 3 1. + 296 + [11] p. sm. Q. 
Classed. Full titles; paging given for the rarer 

books. Well printed. 

WARNER'S directory of elocutionists, etc., N. Y., 
1887, O., $3, contains a bibliography of English 
elocution. 

WISSENSCHAFTLICHE Bibiiographie der Weltliter- 
atur. Lpz., Herbich & Rapsilber, 1867. 1. O. 


No. 2, Juli, pp. 33-56. Weekly, $1; half 
yearly, post free. Arranged in 12 classes. 


Zevinskit, V. Russkaia, etc. [Bibliog. and 
chronol. account of the criticisms published in 
Russia on Puskin’s works. Moscow,] 1887. 13 
+177 p. 8. 7 fr. Soc. 


Anonpms and Psendonnms. 


C. H. W. ps. of C. H. Waring in the lighter 
magazines. He has just died aged 68. “ Mr. 
Waring,” says the Atheneum, ‘‘was a clever 
parodist, and a long article of his in imitation of 
‘Sartor Resartus,’ that appeared in an early num- 
ber of Fraser's Magazine, was so close to the 
original as to deceive at least one American 
editor, who republished it for Carlyle’s own.” 

E. D. Gerard, often considered a pseudonym, 
is rather the maiden name of Madame de Lazons- 
ka née Gerard, wife of an Austrian general 
(“ Reata,” and other novels). See Acad., Aug. 


27, P- 134- 


Karindo, ps. of Prince Philip of Coburg in 
“ Voyages et chasses 4 travers le monde,” Vien- 
na, 1887. — 4¢h., Aug. 27, 1887. 


Circular [issued by Senior Class of Harvard 
during the disturbances in 1834]. A copy in 
possession of the New Bedford Public Library 
has written on the margin : ‘‘ We have a just re- 
bellion in College and I send you a copy of the 
Circular which I wrote at the request of my class 
and which is published in their name. Cousin 
Josephine is in town and well. With respect, 
Robert Wickliffe.” 

Dorothea, Boston, 1882 (Round Robin series), 
was by Miss Louise Stockton, sister of Frank R. 
Stockton. — Critic, Sept. 10. 

The life of Sam. Houston, N. 
C: Edwards Lester. — D. H. 

The following were furnished by Paul L. Ford, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., to Mr. Cushing : 

A. B. Alexander Hamilton in London. 
Packet, 1781. 

Adam. Noah Webster in Freeman's journal, 
1787. 

Contented Freeman. 
Courant, 1784. 

Druid, The. John Witherspoon. 
essays in newspapers. 

Citizen of N. Y. James Cheethan. 
Answer to Hamilton's letter, 1800. 

Hercules. Fisher Ames in the Palladium, Oct. 
1801. 

Rudolph Hertzman. Mrs. Emma C. Embury. 
Fugitive writings, 1840-45. 

A. W. Farmer. Samuel Seabury. See ‘‘Mag. 
of Am. Hist., 8: 117.” 


Y., 1885, is by 


N.Y. 


Noah Webster in Conn. 


Series of 


An 


Mentor. Isaac Ledyard. Reply to Phocion, 
1784. 
Caius. William Pinkney. A few remarks on 


Mr. Hamilton's late letter, 1800. 

Young Gentleman of Phil. Joseph R. Hop- 
kins. Hamiltoniad, 1504. 

Corrections of Mr. Cushings “Initials and 
anonyms” : 

Citizen of the United States. 
ster, really by John Witherspoon. 

Cato. A. Hamilton, Stephen Higginson, and 
R. R. Livingston. These are all the same series 
of essays, and were written by R. R. Livingston 
only. 

A farmer. Dr. Langham should be Dr. George 
Logan, of Virginia. 


Pelatiah Web- 


REPRINTS FOR DISTRIBUTION. 
In addition to the four reprints which were 
offered last year: 
A. L. A. rules for cataloging. 
Transliteration Com. report. 
Marking of the U. S. 
Author-tables for Greek and Latin authors. 
I have had reprinted and now offer: 
Woodruff's Abbreviations. 
How to use Cutter’s author-tables. 
The postage is rct. for 2, acts. for more than 2. 
C: A. Currer. 
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(Formerly Rich & Sons), 


28 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London. 


Books, Old and New, supplied in any number at low commission rates on cost 
prices. Catalogues from all the trade throughout Great Britain, 


Registered Telegraphic Address : 
EGEAN, LONDON. 


Librarians are reminded that extra subscriptions 
ave needed to sustain the quarterly issue of the Co-oper- 
ative Index to Periodicals, of which the tissues of 1887 
will be doubly valuable, since it continues the five-yearly 
Index which Mr. Poole and Mr. Fletcher are now pre- 
paring. Price, $2.00 yearly. 

The bound volume for 1886 ts now ready, half leather, 


19 


COPIES ONLY REMAIN UNSOLD OF THE 


Annual Catalogue, 1886. 


(#” Libraries desiring to keep their American bibliography complete have a last chance to 
obtain this important volume, which cannot be reprinted. Price, $3.00 in sheets ; $3.50 half leather. 
The price will presently be raised to $5.00. The supply of the AMERICAN AND ENGLISH CATALOGUE, 
1886, is exhausted. 

The AMERICAN CATALOGUE, 1876-84, and the subject volume of the AMERICAN CATALOGUE, 
1876, are still in print, at $15.00 per vol., half leather. 


Address 
THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY, 


P. O. Box 943. FRANKLIN SQUARE (330 PEARL ST.), N. Y, 


Edward G. Allen’ meri Li 
war en's American Library Agency 
a 
if 
$2.50. 
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IMPORTANT TO BOOKSELLERS. 


The Library List. 


BEING A LIST OF PUBLIC LIBRARIES IN THE UNITED STATES AND 


1N CANADA OF OVER i000 VOLUMES, WITH CLASSIFICATION 


BY SIZE AND NAME OF LIBRARIAN. 


One volume, half mor., $3.50 net. 


Tue Lisrary List is a compilation based on the list of libraries compiled by 
the United States Bureau of Education, and forming part of the Annual Report 
of the Commissioner of Education, now the Hon. N. H. R. Dawson. It differs from 
that, however, in eliminating the minor libraries of under a thousand volumes, in 
adding the names of Librarians, and in classifying, by means of types of different 
face, libraries of corresponding numbers, as over 50,000, Over 10,000, Over 5000, and 
over 1000, There is also added a supplementary list of libraries, made partly by the 
Bureau of Education and partly from the records of the office of the Liprary 
JournaL. In the present shape, with the opportunity given by the printing on alter- 
nate pages for correcting and extending the list to any date, it is hoped that this 
Liprary List may be of service to all concerned with the library interest. 

The Liprary List includes also the Libraries of Canada and the other British 
North American Provinces, for which it is indebted to the enterprise and courtesy of 
James Bain, Jr., Librarian of the Free Public Library, Toronto. This is an addition 
which we believe will be of great value and interest, as it is, we think, the first careful 
census of Canadian Libraries. 

The distinction by means of type will enable those who have occasion to com- 
municate with libraries to address few or many as they prefer, and many libraries will 
find it peculiarly useful for exchanging their reports and publications with libraries of 
corresponding size. The Brooklyn Library, for instance, has used this list, as origi- 
nally published in the Liprary JOURNAL, to send its annual report and its musical 
bulletin to all libraries of over 10,000 volumes in the country. 

The List may also be recommended to the book-trade as a convenient and 
reliable address list, inasmuch as it comprises only such institutions as are likely to 
purchase current publications. 
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